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OPPOSITE 1 THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL |; 


Great Russell St., London. 


l A‘ 


| 


CCOUNTANT, COMPETENT, DESIRES EN- 

gagement as Bookkeeper, Collector, Timekeeper or 
~~. position requiring trustworthiness and abi ility. 
. Hancock, 1932 Girard Ave. 


RSES._A NEW YEAR IS ABOUT BEGIN. 








U 
This commodious (Temperance ) Hotel will meet | |N ning in the Nurses’ Training School of the 


the requirements of those who desire all the 
conveniences and advantages of the larger 
modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. 
Bath Rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking 
Rooms. All floors fireproof. Perfect sanita- 
tion. Night Porter. Telephone. 


Terms, from $2.00 to $2.50 per day, including 
Attendance. Tabled’ hote, Breakfast and Dinner 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Tel hic Add: 
“Fac beray, ees ,, J. TRUSLOVE, Proprietor. 


FOR RENT. 

Six-room furnished cottage on Manasquan river, 
Point Pleasant, N. J. $150.00 for Summer. Finest sit- 
uation on Jersey Coast. One mile from Ocean by trolley 
Call or address, GEORGE L. DUDLEY, 916 Crozer 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Settling Our Coffee 











It settles itself. 


is easy. 
TRY OUR BLENDED 
Wii. S. INGRAM, 


31 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


= 
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Women’s Homeeopathic Hospital, which offers except- 
ional advantages. Application must be made to the 
Head Nurse, Hospital, 2oth Street and Susquehanna 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa 


ANTED.— POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 

by refined widow with daughter ten years of age. 

City or country. Widower’s family preferred. Address 
No. 137, this Office. 


ANTED.—A PHYSICIAN’S FAMILY GOING 

into the country desires suitable persons to take 

charge of furnished house until Tenth month rsth, free 
of expense. Address No. 136, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A LADY FRIEND, A POSI- 

tion as companion or care-taker to a lady going 

to the shore, or a position in a boarding-house. Good 
reference. Address No. 135, this Office. 











PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT W WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 

Friends’ family. One biock from street cars aes 

railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 

Gritee a) ., day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
-» Washington, D. C. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

ei oaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS , 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


THE HOWARD., 


Ocean Env oF TENNESSEE Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 


a PENNHURST, 


Micuican Avenug, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 





Boox.et Marzep. 


THE AQUARILLE, OPen Att THE vzar 
Ocean End oF in Avr. 
Atlantic Cit 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam Gea electric bells, heated 


sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 


The residence of the late Israel L. Bartram, of Willis- 
town, Chester county Pa., eleven miles west of city 
limits ; two miles from Philadelphia and Newtown 
Square Railroad ; one mile from Philadelphia and West 
Chester Trolley Line. 

House contains 14 rooms, including bath room. A 
large shady lawn sloping to the road. Crum Creek runs 
through the farm. Any person wishing a desirable home 
for the summer, please correspond with 

MORDECAI T. BARTRAM, 
White Horse P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


PARIS EXPOSITION AND EUROPEAN Tours. 


During the season a number of small, select parties will visit, under our direction, 


rance, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, etc. 
Every necessary expense and reasonable luxury 


Special Ex- 


England, 
position Tours from $215 up. 
included. Send for handsomely illustrated booklet. 


Steamship Tickets by all the Principal Lines. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. (Edw. C. Dixon, Pres.) 532 Walnut St., Phila. 
A Trans-Continental Tour 


Via Canadian Pacific Railroad, Great Lakes, and Northern Pacific Railroad. 


A small, ‘‘ personally conducted” party will take the trip to the Pacific Coast, 
starting July ‘oth, visiting Montreal, Banff Hot Springs, the wonderful Se/kirk Glaciers, 


Yellowstone Park, Niagara, etc. 
REFERENCES EXCHANGED. 


Send for a descriptive circular. 


MARY S. BERRY, 3208 Race Street, West Philadelphia. 
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Chelten Hills School, 
Wyncote, Penna. 
For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 

For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ),,. . 
INA W. SPEAKMAN, j 7'7#*ctfads. 
Circulars on application. 

Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purrts or Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 


ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 


ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienvs’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIR.Ls. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 





Young Friends’ Association, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 
DINING ROOM— Quiet and Homelike. 
Wholesome Food, neatly and promptly served. 
Dinner, 25 cts., or by the card, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m 
Supper 6 to 7 p m. 
ROOMS 
so cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 
Friends and others are invited to make use of 


the facilities of the Association. Inquiries will 
be answered by ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE No. 36-68. 


HE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
No. 5, $40. No. 7, $50. 


NgaAtTNEsS, SPEED, 
SmMP.icity. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 





Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 

At Druoeists. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appreci- 
ate the fact that the best is none too good. 
I aim to do nothing but the most careful 
and accurate work, and as my customers 
remain with me from year to year I am 
satisfied that they get as good attention 
as could be had elsewhere. My prices 
are reasonable. 


If your watch needs reiting or setting bring it to 
I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


The British Friend. 


The Montruiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by WiIL.IAM 
EpwARD TURNER and Epwarp 
Gruss, M.A. 

The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, 1g00: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address Wm. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance: 


me. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GEORGE B.COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broan Street, Pura 
Telephone 1-42-25 D. 





Please mention Frvenpvs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. Thus ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


*..* The partnership of John C. Winston & Co. 
publiskers, 718 Arch St., Philadelphia, has been 
terminated, and their business merged in a cor- 
poration, The John C. Winston Company. Of 
this John C. Winston is president, William S 
Scull, treasurer, and Isaac T. Johnson, secretary. 

Isaac T. Johnson was for several years at the 
head of Friends’ School, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Atlantic City Excursion. 

THE excursion to Atlantic City on the 28th 
instant, in charge of Rebecca B. Nicholson, of 
Camden, N. J., is intended for the benefit of a 
worthy object of interest ‘o Friends. 

The Prang Platinettes. 

THE prints advertised by Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation, the Prang Platinettes, are a beautiful 
art series, of the platinatype photographic tint 
and “‘ effect.’" The pictures are reproductions of 
famous paintings, statuary, interesting places, etc., 
and are afforded at so low a price (five cents 
each, unmounted ), that they become available for 
every one, and may be liberally used by teachers 
and others, in class work, as well as by the mass 
of lovers of fine arts. 

‘* Box 924.” 

WE are obliged to ask again that letters to us 
have on the Box number. The street designation 
may be safely omitted if the words ‘‘ Box g24"’ 
are placed on the letter. Letters coming from 
out of town go to the Chestnut street sub-office, 
first, when only the street address is placed on 
them. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CarPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, :220 Angle St., Tioga 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 714 Woodstock Street, 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


. $623 Walr.ut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovricss : Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





} Philadelphia, Pa 


CAROLINE RAU, 7° Spring Gaiden St 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT. 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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The Journal, 1873. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
XVII. 

Tue firmest bond of carly Friends was not mere 
doctrinal agreement, buta practical knowledge of the ef- 
ficacy and comfort of the truths they held. 

SAMUEL TUKE. 


(Of York, England.) From a letter, 1836. 


ON HOMEWARD WING. 

FRoM the soft south the constant bird comes back, 

Faith-led, to find the welcome of the spring 

In the old boughs whereto she used to cling 
Before she sought the unknown southward track ; 
Above the winter and the storm-cloud’s wrack 

She hears the prophecy of days that bring 

The summer's pride, and plumes her homeward wing 
To seek again the joys that exiles lack. 
Shall I of little faith, less brave than she, 

Set forth unwillingly my goal to find, 

Go home from exile with reluctant mind, 
Distrust the steadfast stars I cannot see, 

And doubt the heavens because my eyes are blind? 
Nay! Give me faith like wings to soar to Thee ! 

—Louise Chandler Moutton. 





CAUTION AS TO MINISTERS. 

By Samuel M. Janney. From a letter to Friends in Ohio, 1844. 
How important it is that we who stand in the station 
of ministers of the gospel, should be vigilant over 
our spirits, and that our brethren and sisters in pro- 
fession should watch over us for good, .in order to 
correct our faults, and not for evil in order to report 
them to the world. Weare no less liable to error 
than other members who are equally devoted to the 
cause of truth, and in some respects have peculiar 
temptations from which others are exempted. One 
of these is found in the disposition so often manifested 
by weak and inexperienced minds to applaud our re- 
ligious services, especially when a discourse is ex- 
tended to considerable length, and conveyed in 
appropriate language. These novices have yet to 
learn that fluency of speech and beauty of ex- 
pression furnish no test of gospel ministry; for 
although it may be conveyed in ‘the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth,”’ if it be not in the demon- 
stration of the spirit and of power, it is utterly worth- 
less in the Divine sight. 

We should remember the apostolic injunction, 
“As every man hath received the gift, even so 
minister the same one to another as good stewards of 
the manifold grace of God. If any man speak, let 
him speak as the oracles of God; if any man minister, 





let him do it as of the ability which God giveth: 
that God in all things may be glorified.” (I. Pet. iv., 
10, IT.) The ministry of the gospel is a divine 
gift which no man nor body of men can confer nor 
take away. It must be received immediately from 
Him who is the ‘Shepherd and Bishop of souls,” 
and in order that it may be properly exercised, we 
must act in the name which signifies the power of 
Christ, for ‘‘ without me,” said he, “ye can do 
nothing.” 

In order that ministers, when properly called and 
qualified, may be encouraged to occupy the talents 
entrusted to their care, and that when they travel 
abroad in the service of the gospel, they may be 
recognized by other branches of the Society where 
they are personally strangers, it has been found best 
that the meeting to which they belong should acknowl- 
edge their gifts, after a sufficient time has been 
allowed to form a correct judgment. This acknowl- 
edgment or recommendation of a minister confers no 
pre-eminence that should elevate him in his own 
esteem, or excite the jealousy of others; for it was 
said to the disciples, ‘‘One is your master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
SKETCHED BY ONE OF HIS SONS, AND EXPANDED. 
( Continued from Last Week.) 

THE increase of scholars, and the general improve- 
ment in the position of the school, enabled Benjamin 
to get ‘out of debt.’”” He took what he owed Uncle 
Comly ‘to him in gold, interest and all, and thanked 
him heartily for his kindness.” About 1835 an 
enlargement of the school buildings was made. ‘“‘ We 
had students,’ Benjamin says, “ from fourteen differ- 
ent States and Territories, from South America, Cuba, 
and England.” There were eighty boarders, and a 
large number of day scholars. ‘It was my desire 
and effort to keep the number limited, and some years 
I had to refuse quite as many who applied as were 
admitted.”” The teaching force had to be increased, 
of course, and besides special teachers of languages, 
there were three regular instructors and two tutors. 
Later, this force was enlarged. 

“* While my school was smaller,”’ the Autobiog- 
raphy says, ‘‘so that I could become well acquainted 
with each student, study his character, and get him 
near my heart, and I get near to his, the school was 
delightful, kindness and mutual confidence between 
the students and teachers very generally prevailing. 

“‘T generally read some in the Bible at collection 
before breakfast, sat a little time in silence at the 
opening and close of each session of school, and on 
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First-day evenings either myself or Margaret read 
some essay, allegory, or poem. I continued these 
customs regularly throughout the whole course of 
my teachings at Alexandria. But when the school 
grew larger, and I had to employ a number of 
teachers, I could not know the students as well, and 
I would have more difficulty in sustaining the teach- 
ers’ authority, than in any other part of the govern- 
ment, and it was more embarrassing, because I could 
not always approve of the course they had adopted, 
though I felt obliged to sustain them in it. More- 
over, in my earnest efforts to get near so many 
students in feeling, day after day, and to get them 
near me, there was an exhaustion of nervous energy, 
which would diminish that patient forbearance and 
calm firmness that are so important in the adminis- 
tration of discipline with young persons.” 

He had purchased, in 1837, a tract of land at 
Sandy Spring, Maryland, and had built a house on it 
in the following year. In 1842, it was decided that 
his two nephews Caleb and James S. Hallowell should 
take the Alexandria School, and that Benjamin and 
his family should remove to this place, ‘‘ Rockland.” 
These plans were carried out, and he resided there 
from 1842 to 1846. In the autumn of the former 
year, carrying out an agreement he had made with 
his nephews, he delivered a lecture for them at the 
school, once a week, riding down from his home, 
twenty-five miles, and back again, on horseback. At 
the close of the course he accompanied Nicholas and 
Margaret Brown, of Canada, who were on a religious 
visit to southeastern Virginia.’ Of this journey he 
has made an extended and interesting account in his 
‘‘ Memoir of Margaret Brown,” published originally 
in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and issued in book form 
in 1872. 

They left Alexandria in the early part of the 
Twelfth month (1842), held a meeting in the “ old 
court house”’ at Dumfries, proceeded to Richmond, (a 
three days’ drive from Dumfries), had a small meet- 
ing there on First-day morning, and a larger one in 
the afternoon, at the colored church, and in the even- 
ing met and addressed a body of soldiers stationed in 
the city. From Richmond they returned by Gooch- 
land court-house to Fredericksburg, where they held 
a meeting in the Baptist church, for the white pcople, 
which was large and solemn, and next afternoon one 
for the colored people,’ which was less satisfactory ; 


' Margaret Brown was the daughterof Hugh Judge, a distinguished 
minister among Friends, and has already been referred to as Margaret 
Judge, who had charge of the girls at Fair Hill School, when Ben- 
jamin Hallowell was there. She was born at Concord, Chester (now 
Delaware) county, Pa., in 1783, and died at Pickering, Canada, in 
1872. She was a teacher for many years, beginning when she was 
grown up, and continuing until her marriage to Nicholas Brown, in 
1827. She appeared in the ministry about 1809, and made many 
extended religious journeys in the course of her long life. (In his 
memoir of her Benjamin Hallowell remarks that she was 4414 years 
old when she was married, and she lived 44% years afterward. ) 


*It had been proposed to have this meeting in the evening, but 
upon application to the mayor for the necessary permit, he declined 
and said: ‘* You can form no idea of the intense nervous excitement 
in regard to the blacks, under which our whole population continually 
suffers, ever since the Nat. Turner insurrection in 1831. The citizens 
sleep with arms by their bed-sides ; when a lady is feeble or sick the 
fear of the rising of the negroes continually haunts her, so that not a 
day passes without my receiving communications stating that if I 
would send my officers to such and such a place they will find there a 
company of blacks plotting an insurrection.’’ 


the reason was thought to be the feeling of suspicion 
and distrust between the two races. 








Benjamin then escorted Nicholas and Margaret to 
Sandy Spring. Reaching there, they had been gone 


about three weeks, and had been driven over three 


hundred miles. His share in the service, he says, 
‘‘was wholly in relation to external matters,”’ but no 
doubt he was a valuable and helpful companion. His 
account of the journey has many animated and strik- 
ing passages.* 

At Rockland, Benjamin addressed himself to 
agriculture, in which he took a lively interest. Some 
of his experiences, told in the Autobiography, are 
entertaining as well as instructive. He says: 

“One Fourth-day morning, Margaret wanted the 
yard mowed, and 1 got my man Samuel to mow it. I 
went around with him and pointed out each of the six 
Seckel pear trees, and a hen that was sitting by the 


juniper bush, and charged him to be particularly 


careful not to injure any of them, but to stop the 
scythe when far enough off to leave them safe. I 
then went to my chamber to get ready for meeting, 
and on my return in about one hour, going to see 
how ‘Sammy’ came on, I found he had cut down 
five of the six pear trees, and had cut the hen’s head 
off! I was glad it was meeting morning. I got right 
in my carriage, without saying a word, being afraid 
to speak, for fear, as it was done, and speaking could 
do no good, I might say too much! 

‘* Now Sammy was a very good, obedient hand ; 
is my neighbor at this time [1875], and a fine man, 
with several children grown, but he was then a great 
beau, would sit up and sing and dance all night, and 
then sleep over his scythe in the day, swinging it 
mechanically, and only knew when he came up tothe 
pear tree by the jar it occasioned, awakening him. It 
was this trait that rendered colored people at that day 
much more than at present,—only muscle. They 
needed an intelligent mind to direct them continually.” 

Another incident conveys a good lesson : 

“The same year, 1843, I commenced ditching, 
underdraining, and removing the bushes and rocks 
from eight acres of meadow-land on a part of the 
place called Centreville, and had it plowed and pre- 
pared for seeding in timothy in the fall. The manures 
and work expended on it cost one hundred and thirty- 
six dollars—seventeen dollars an acre—which was 
thought by some of my neighbors to be more than 
the land was worth. I sowed the seed with my own 
hand, a little time before I went to Yearly Meeting, 
fin the autumn]. It was the first of my sowing. 
When I came home the timothy was up nicely. It 
looked like rabbit-fur over the meadow, and perhaps 
I was a little proud of it. 

‘One morning, before breakfast, I rode my horse 
Cato to see my timothy, and lo! my colored neighbor 
Kitty Waters’ pigs had been in the meadow all night, 
and had rooted it up dreadfully! It looked all over as 
if it had the small-pox. I had to pass her house in 
returning home, and stopped, and ina pretty loud 
tone told her that she knew what pains I had taken 
with that meadow ; that I had been working at it all 


s This interesting Memoir of Margaret Brown is for sale by Friends’ 
Book Association, Philadelphia, (15th and Race streets). 
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when the timothy was coming up nicely, her pigs 
had been in and rooted it up shamefully, what | 
would not have had done for any consideration! As 
soon as I had finished my hurried and loud speech, 
‘Aunt Kitty,’ as she was called, in the most mild 
manner and kind, gentle tone of voice imaginable, 
replied, ‘ Well, Mr. Hallowell, these things are good 
for us. If our patience did not get exercised it would 
never get strong. But the pigs ought not to have 
been there. I did not know they were there—they 
shall never trouble you again.’ 

‘There was a man that felt badly, and greatly 


had thought I had made some progress, and this 
colored woman was away out of all reach above me, 
to know that the exercise of patience was essential to 
its increase of strength, while I had lost an oppor- 
tunity that might have been beneficial to me, had I 
only possessed her wisdom. I set out and walked 
my horse home. 


went into breakfast. 
and asked me what was the matter. I was ashamed 
to tell her, but said I did not feel much appetite. 

‘‘ While I was at breakfast I remembered that I 
had some seed left in a bag, so, after the meal, which 
was soon finished, I put the bag of seed and an iron 
garden rake on my shoulder, rode out to the meadow, 
hitched Cato, and sowed the rooted places over with 
seed and raked it in well. It grew so that in a month 
after no one could have told where the pigs had been. 
This sermon of ‘Aunt Kitty’s’ has been of the 
greatest practical instruction to me from that day.” 

( To be continued.) 


Read ata meeting of Broad Creek, Md., Friends’ Association, by 
Sarah R. G. Jackson. 


As my eye wanders over our beauteous land, and my 


gaze rests upon our fields of growing grain and our | 


densely timbered woodland, our green meadows 


where flow the waters plenty,—when I reflect upon | 
these blessings, my mind is filled with deep thinking | * 
and my thoughts turn to the Giver of these rich gifts. | several yoaee Sr .2 
_a friend kindly took me to visit the Asylum, or 


| School for the Blind, on North Avenue. 


I feel and know that it was all done for the happiness 
of man; it is then I am troubled by the thought, ‘Is 
our gratitude sufficient ?’’ Are we careful to appre- 
ciate as fully as we should the many blessings we un- 
deservedly receive, and do we acknowledge it ? 
we intend to pass on through life receiving all and 
returning so little? We do not mean to be ungrate- 
ful, but in the rush and whirl of this busy life we will 
forget, we do forget. 


I believe when we are doing our best to live faith- | 


fully inthis world a prayer of gratitude is almost con- 
stantly on our lips. 
so visibly at every bend we turn, and in all the ways 
we tread. 
for even the pure air we breathe. 
to some rather extreme, and they might think that 


even good things can be overdone, but when we take | 
into consideration the thousands, yes hundreds of 


summer ; had sowed it with my own hand, and now, 


| people live! 


| sunshine almost unknown to them. 


| oftentimes occupying one small room and it likely a 
humbled! I had just come from Yearly Meeting, and | 


| not even when the welcome nightfall comes. 
I could not go in a trot—had not | 
spirit enough ; fastened Cato by the horse-block, and | 
Margaret said I seemed dull, 





Do | 


The goodness of God is shown | 


_ to see them groping their way around the school- 
I believe it is our duty to return thanks | °™, guiding themselves by grasping the chairs or 


This might sound | 
ot nick, thas | The teacher arranged them in a class, and one totally 








thousands of people in our large cities that never 
know what it is to inhale one breath of pure fresh air, 
I feel like repeating and re-repeating my words, that 
we in all sincerity of heart ought to thank our Father 
in Heaven for placing us in positions where we can 
breathe refreshing draughts of pureair. Pass through 
some of those narrow streets of Baltimore city, for in- 
stance, streets so narrow that a vehicle cannot travel 
them, and behold the wretched condition in which the 
A dozen families, perhaps, living in one 
tenement house, with little ventilation, and a ray of 
A whole family 


ground-floor room, whose dampness fairly poisons the 
air the occupants breathe. Or if in their search for a 
draught of fresh air they sit out on the s:dewalk in 
summer time, the scorching sun has during the day 


| made the pavement almost blistering hot, and there is 


no relief from the sweltering, smothering heat,—no, 
Those 
brick walls hold so much heat that the nights would 
have to be many times their usual length to make any 
visible change in the atmosphere. 

Compare these scenes with those of our own com- 


| fortable homes, and see if our gratitude is sufficient. 


I am afraid not. Iam afraid we are too dissatisfied, 


| too complaining, when we have such little reason to 
| be. 
| age of ten, and not knowing what it was to sleep in a 
| bed? 
| but it is given as a truth that a little Italian boy in 


What think you of a child being raised to the 
This may seem like an exaggerated statement, 


one of our cities, whose mother was an invalid, and 


| whose father was worthless, had arrived at the age of 
| ten without ever once having rested his little weary 
| body in a bed. When sent to the country by the 
| Fresh Air Society the farmer’s wife was amazed the 
| next morning to find his bed undisturbed, he having 
| passed the night on the floor as he was accustomed 
| to do. 
| beds and couches, do we ever think of the multitudes 


We who have such warm and comfortable 


who are not thus comfortably provided for, and does 
a prayer of gratitude ever rise to our lips ? 

In numbering over the many favors we receive in 
this life my mind reverts to an incident that occurred 
While visiting in Baltimore city, 


You who 
have your perfect sight rejoice, and give thanks to 


| God the Father, for you little know how merciful he 


has been to you. I shall never forget the sight that 
met my eyes when I entered that building. I sup- 
pose there were as many as thirty or forty, possibly 
more, pupils in the school, ranging in age from six 


| years to seventeen and eighteen, some partially blind, 


others totally, some with eyes so misshapen as to 
ruin the expression of their faces, and others with 
dead, colorless, glaring eyeballs. It was indeed sad 


desks or being led by those having partial sight. 


blind played the piano, while the others sang 
“Saviour like a Shepherd lead me.”’ AndI have 
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thought since how appropriate that hymn was to their 
blind and helpless condition. O, what a life of dark- 
ness and dependency! Do we who have our perfect 
sight ever pause to think of the sweetness of it? Do 
we ever stop to reflect what a life of everlasting mid- 
night would be? Do we ever meditate on thought 
of what life would be like if all the beauties of our 
glorious land were hidden from our view, or if we 
were denied the sense of sight, and nothing but utter 
blackness surrounded us? We who have our sight 
in its perfection little consider how doubly grateful 
we should be. 

I mightalso go further into the subject by making 
reference to our sense of hearing. What a pleasure 
it is to have our hearing perfectly. This can only 
be realized when one has suffered from temporary 
deafness as the result of illness. Then can we be 
made sensible of what it is to be deprived of one’s 
hearing. I am personally acquainted with one who 
has been a victim of deafness from girlhood, and 
often, with tears streaming down her cheeks, she has 
told me of slights she has received on account of her 
deafness,—how she had been shunned and avoided 
by people because they would have to raise their 
voice to her, and would naturally attract attention 
and make people stare. See how that poor sensitive 
heart has to suffer on account of her affliction. 
Therefore we who have our perfect hearing should it 
not be a reason for heartfelt gratitude that we have 
not been thus afflicted ? 

I would not weary you with this subject, but it is 
one that often weighs heavily upon my mind, and 
there can be no harm in giving a little expression to 
it. There are times when we feel discouraged, when 
the clouds seem to gather and thicken around us, 
and we feel as though life was filled with bitterness, 
and we had no heart to press on, but, “ behind every 
dark cloud there is a silver lining,” and when we 
pause to study we find yet in the face of all gloom, in 
spite of all the trials that crowd around us, there is 
yet so much to be thankful for. We shall see, if 
we try, that things are not half so serious nor half so 
disheartening as they might have been. ‘‘ Things are 
never so bad but what they might have been worse,” 
is an old saying and a true one. We have no right 
to view the dark side only, we were not placed in this 
world for that purpose. The Master did not give us 
this life that it might be a burden to us; no, to the 
contrary, we are placed here to be loving, happy, 
obedient creatures, doing the Father's will, and en- 
joying all the sweet things provided for our happiness. 


Ir is not man who determines what truths shall 
present themselves to this or that age, or under what 
aspects; and until the time has come for the new 
truth or the new aspect, they are presented unsatis- 
factorily or in vain.— Matthew Arnold. 

>€ 

Tue Ideal Life,—what is it but the realization of 
our own oneness with the Infinite, and the helping 
others to realize theirs, showing what can be done 
through our own living and loving, and by our words 
bearing witness to the Eternal Verities >—[Selected. ] 
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OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 18.—FirtH Montu 6, 1900. 
LEISURE. 


GOLDEN TExT.—The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.—Mark, ii., 27. 


Scripture Reading.—Amos, viii., 9. 

In the last group of his prophecies Amos returns to 
the attack on the commercial spirit of his time, which 
resented the loss even of the days set apart for wor- 
ship from their strivings after gain (vili., 5). And he 
suggests the fact, which has been felt by many, that 
the cause of the poor is closely connected with the 
observance of the Sabbath. It seems fitting here 
that we should consider the Sabbath question and, 
perhaps, more broadly the distribution of leisure 
among men. Our sociologists tell us that while we 
have largely systematized industry, so that the work 
of the world is performed with some approach to 
economy of effort, yet we have hardly touched the 
question of properly distributing the vast product of 
leisure and comfort that results therefrom. A con- 
siderable number of mankind appropriate from the 
great amount of spare time the whole of theirlives. A 
vast number, by awkward and unsystematic arrange- 
ment of work to be done, are obliged to idle away a 
great proportion of their lives, while, nevertheless, their 
time is so appropriated that it cannot be called leisure. 
And other vast numbers are obliged to labor to the 
full extent of their endurance during all the hours 
not demanded by the physical necessities of food and 
sleep. 

It was due to the Semites that one day in seven 
was set aside as the Lord’s' day, in which no work 
should be done which was not absolutely essential ; 
and this practice has been in some measure extended 
throughout Christendom. The observance of the 
day has varied and still varies greatly in different 
communities, and it is not the object of this paper to 
discuss the proper method of using it. Probably all 
among us have accepted the dictum of the Master 
that the Lord's day is really man’s day, and have 
drawn the inference that each man must judge for 
himself how best to use it for his own development. 
All phases of human freedom include the freedom to 
go wrong; and the only safe outward limitation to 
such freedom is that which prevents infringement of 
the like freedom of others. Sunday laws can be 
justified, not as interfering with the right to labor, 
but with the wrong of making others labor unneces- 
sarily. But our increasing complexity of life has so 
added to the Sunday labor which seems necessary to 
general comfort that it is hard to say where it begins 
to be a wrong. It seems one safe rule to adopt that 
when labor is required on the first day of the week 
an equivalent of leisure should always be substituted 
on some other day: another, that so far as possible 
necessary work for First-day should be prepared be- 
forehand and, by simplicity of life, reduced to a 
minimum. This need not and should not prevent the 
exercise of hospitality on First-day, since with many 
it is the alternative of no hospitality at all. All 


We ignore altogether the question as to which day of the week 
should be observed and, for convenience, have used *‘ Sabbath” as 
standing for the day usually observed. 
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worthy hospitality is quite consistent with simplicity 
and with due consideration for those who serve us. 
The second of these suggestions is a personal matter, 
but the first is a public one in very large degree. 
Most of those whose First-days are appropriated are 
engaged in some public or serni-public business, such 
as the mail service, street car or railroad service, and 
the like. In very many cases these have practically no 
home life ; it would seem that the public who profits 
by their deprivations should see that undue burdens 
are not imposed upon them. 

The broader question of the proper allotment of 
the world’s leisure has already been referred to. The 
use of machinery and of the powers of nature has 
multiplied a hundredfold the efficiency of the in- 
dividual man, and this gain has never been so rapid as 
in the present century. If human wants had not also 
increased enormously, this would mean the possi- 
bility of a vast increase in the total of human leisure. 
Even as it is, there may be some question as to 
whether as many hours of actual labor are required as 
in previousages. But however that may be, it is plain 
that there is a constant contest between the two—wants 
on the one hand, leisure on the other. Every in- 
crease in wants decreases the total leisure, and every 
decrease in wants increases the total leisure. To 
adopt as a rule of life “plain living and high think- 
ing’’ increases the spare time of mankind ; to indulge 
in luxuries increases the necessary labor of mankind. 
But is not the demand for labor an advantage ? Shall 
we not then use the luxuries so far as we are able? 
This is one of the most dangerous, because most 
plausible, of the fallacies used to excuse extravagance. 
It is not true that whatever furnishes work is a bless- 
ing. On the contrary, whatever demands useless 
work is a curse to a nation as much as to an individ- 
ual. Would we approve a philanthropist who gave 
work to the unemployed at pounding sand? If we 
accept such a theory we must assume that all destruc- 
tion of valuables is a blessing since it provides work in 
replacing them. Luxury must of necessity increase 
the strain of life as men struggle for the artificial 
standard ; and the fiercer struggle means more suffer- 
ing. It is desirable in the interests of civilization that 
men shall be able to make a living by as few hours of 
enforced labor as may be. It is desirable that leisure 
time should be at command of all classes of society. 
Some will abuse it as a matter of course; and free- 
dom to abuse it is essential if men are to learn to use 
it. But it is very probable that if men had more 
time they would abuse itless. If one has only a few 
hours for his own use, in long months of toil he is 
very likely to desire to use them in intense feeling— 
to make them count as much as possible. And he 
will as naturally seek such intensity of feeling in 
drunkenness and debauchery. Men are not so likely 
to use a time regularly at their disposal at short in- 
tervals for such purposes, as the rare holidays. Time 
which a man can count on he is apt to dedicate to 
some special purpose. Human progress has always 
dzpended on the free command of part of his time 
by some one. Only in such free time has man made 
discoveries and worked out inventions, written books 
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and painted pictures—for by free time must not be 
understood idleness, but the self-directed labor as 
opposed to that dictated by necessity. The division 
is not a sharp one, but it is a real one. 
Labor from choice develops, labor by command 
tends to degrade. There are many cases in which 
a man’s choice enters into his regular vocation— 
his work is done at his own time or by his 
own initiative. But the labor that is monotonous 
and mechanical is displacing more and more that in 
which individual initative and intelligence have play ; 
and with this comes more and more necessity for 
short hours and leisure time. Otherwise we tend in- 
evitably to the production of a stupid, semi-human 
class as the drudges of society. If men lived simply, 
denying themselves all extravangance, and no man 
living without a recompense on the labor of his 
fellows, it would be possible for all to live in comfort 
and constantly raise the standard of that comfort 
without oppression anywhere. 

It should be noted here that in the last chapter 
the gloom and severity of the book of Amos are 
lighted by a few words of promise and of comfort. 
But they are in such sudden and violent contrast to ~ 
the rest of his message and breathe so much the 
spirit of a later age that many of the best authorities 
consider this section to be an addition by another 
writer. However that may be, its truth and appro- 
priateness cannot be questioned; and in these quali- 
ties lies the real text of ethical authenticity. The 
hand which wrote is vastly less important than the 
thing written. 


To Cure Low Spirits.—Take one ounce of the 
seeds of resolution, properly mixed with the oil of 
good conscience ; infuse into it a large spoonful of the 
balsam of patience. Distill carefully a composing 
plant called “ others’ woes,” which you will find in 
every part of the garden of life growing under the 
broad leaves of disguise. Gather a handful of the 
blossoms of hope, sweeten them properly with a 
syrup made of the balm of Providence; and if you 
can get any of the seeds of true friendship, you will 
then have the most valuable medicine that can be 
administered. But you must be careful to get the 
seeds of true friendship, as there is a weed which re- 
sembles it, called self-interest, which will spoil the 
whole composition. These ingredients, well mixed 
and faithfully taken, soon complete the cure.— 
[ Selected. ] 

s¢€ 

Ir we have not quiet in our own minds, outward 
comforts will do no more for us than a golden slipper 
on a gouty foot.—/ohn Bunyan. 


se 
It is part of my religion to look after the cheer- 
fulness of life and let the dismals shift for them- 
selves.—Louias M. Alcott. 


s¢€ 
‘WHEN marriage come to self-supporting, self- 
reliant woman, it is a crowning and completion of 
her life; for it is sure to be blessed in the love and 
companionship which sanction the tie and for which 
alone she marries.” 
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THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


No more terrible chapter of the world’s life has been 
written in a long time,—and we are not forgetting 


Armenia, South Africa, or the Philippine Islands,— | 


than that now presented in India. The reports were 


already shocking, but lately the brief message has 


relief, already counted in millions, grows larger, the | 


number of deaths increases. 
on the 2oth instant, is to this effect. 

The famine itself is aggravated by the presence in 
a portion of India of the terrible bubonic plague, and 
by drought. 
water supply of many places is inadequate. 


absolute destitution. The “low caste’’ people, who 


are not permitted to come to the village wells, drink | 


from dirty pools, and die when these fail. 

These are distressing details. But there are three 
overshadowing features of the general case which are 
especially impressive. 

These are: (1) that the famines in India, during 
the*century now closing, have increased in frequency 
and in fatality ; (2) that while some efforts at relief 
are making, they are utterly inadequate to cope with 
the vast proportions of the calamity; (3) that Eng- 
land, of which India is the ‘dependency ” 
pouring out enormous sums on the South African 


war, and hence has comparatively little to spare for the | 


relief of India. 


The last of these facts is displayed—we might | 
say flaunted—in the face of the world, and anything | 
more offensive to every right principle it is hard to | 


imagine. 


trolling feature of the case; so little is done compared | 


with the vast need that millions of people, even tens 
of millions, will inevitably perish. 
may dwell on for a moment. 


hundred years since the control of England was fas- | 


tened upon India. It might be presumed that her 
administration would have established such conditions 
that at least the people would not perish with hunger. 
But, as has been said, there are now more frequent 
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A dispatch from Simla, | to $150,000,000. Yet the people of India are among 


| the poorest in the world. The average annual income 


Not only have crops failed, but the | 


The | that the theory of ‘‘ over population’”’ has little force. 


wells go dry, cattle perish, the people are reduced to | 





The second fact is unfortunately a con- | 


| they would start. 
The first fact we | 
It is now more than a ; 


famines than formerly, and they are more fatal. This 
is counted the forty fifth that has occurred in the 


| present century, and it is ‘the greatest and most 
| devastating of all.” 


In the English Parliament, on 


| the 3d of last month, the “ Under Secretary of State 
| for India,” Lord Onslow, “ regretted to say that the 


present famine was without a parallel in the history of 
Ten millions died in the famine of 1877, 
sixteen millions died in that of 1897, and it is 


estimated that twenty millions will die now. 


How is this? There is one theory that famines in 
India are unavoidable, another that they are caused 
by an excessive growth of population, and still others 
which refer them to every cause but those of human 
origin. A few facts, however, may be considered. 
The productive wealth of India is drained away to 


| England. For all accounts, private and public, India 
been that the famine is spreading, the number asking | 


sends to London yearly ‘‘a sum calculated at from 
25 to 30 millions of pounds sterling ’’—$125,000,000 


of each person is about two pounds, ($10) per head. 
The average annual birth-rate is less than that of 
England, and less than that of Europe generally,—so 


These are a few of the facts in this terrible case, 
They are not encouraging in any particular. They 
point to the same sad conclusion which we are 


| obliged so frequently to form, the un-Christianity of 
| Christian people. 


The efforts which may be made in 


| this country to aid the unhappy sufferers are creditable 


to those who originate and prosecute them, but they 
have practically no more effect upon the famine than 
if they were not undertaken. Yet a small part of the 
vast sums expended by our own Government and 
that of England in the inexcusable wars which they 


| are now waging might save India and show to the 
is now | 


world a practical example of the teachings of the 
Divine Master which would outweigh all the efforts 
the missionary world could make in years. 

WE are asked by John Wm. Hutchinson (address 220 
East 12th street, New York City) to call attention particularly 
to his request in the advertisements of railroad arrangements, 
which recently appeared in the INTELLIGENCER, that all who 
are intending to go to Chautauqua, or even are considering 
it, will send him word, giving the railroad station from which 
This is desired in order that some idea 
may be formed of the number likely to be present. 


A FRIEND has written us saying he wished to forward a 
small collection made for the benefit of famine stffereis in 
India. We have advised him to send it to Watson Grace, 
15 Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C., 
England. He is acting as treasurer for the similar funds 
collected by English Friends. 
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THE full title of Rendel Harris's second lecture at Swarth- 
more College, Fifth month 1, is ‘‘St. Simeon Stylites; an 
Interpretation of Tennyson's Poem, with readings.”’ 


THE subject of Dr. George A. Barton's address at the 
Chautauqua Conference (on the evening of First-day, Eighth 
month 25), is ‘‘ The Religious Use of the Bible."’ 


MATTER reaching us so late as Fourth-day morning can- 
not conveniently —sometimes not at all—be got into the issue 
of that week. We have often mentioned this, but our friends 
still frequently send us matter by the Fourth-day morning 
mail, asking insertion ‘‘ this week.’’ 

We cannot conveniently use long pieces either in prose or 
poetry. A long piece of prose is one exceeding 1,500 words. 
A long piece of poetry is one exceeding forty lines. 

Please write only on one side of the sheet. Please write 
proper names, and all dates and numbers, as plainly as 
possible. 


BIRTHS. 
BLACKBURN.—Near New Vienna, Ohio, Second month 


24, 1900, to Charles G. and Bertha K. Blackburn, a son, who 
is named Charles G. ° 


MARRIAGES. 

JESSUP—PERKINS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Fourth 
month 18, 1900, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
Cooper Jessup, Jr., son of Cooper and Rebecca Jessup, of 
Woodbury, N. J,, and Marion Dudley Perkins, daughter of 
Anne H. and the late Edward W. Perkins, of Moores- 
town, N. J. 

MOORE—PUSEY.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
‘*Pine Bank,’’ near Elkview, Chester county, Pa., Fourth 
month 18, 1900, under the care of Pennsgrove Monthly 
Meeting, William P. Moore, of Londonderry, and Sarah M.., 
youngest daughter of Franklin and Mary Pusey. 


DEATHS. 


COMLY.—In Modena, Chester county, Pa., Fourth 
month 16, 1900, Elizabeth T. Comly, widow of Joseph Comly, 
formerly of Langhorne, Pa., in her 82d year. 


CURTISS.—Third month 29, Ig00, at his residence, 
near Fallston, Harford county, Md., George G. Curtiss, in the 
75th year of his age. 

He was born in Massachusetts, graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity, R. I., and coming to Maryland when-a young man, 
became the Principal of a large school, and was soon recog- 
nized as the most prominent educator in his adopted county, 
especially excelling in mathematics ; he was a worthy repre- 
sentative of the highest type of New England culturé, which, 
combined with purity of Jife, greatly influenced his pupils for 
good, many of whom will bless and revere his memory. 

He never became a member of the Society of Friends, al- 
though always in full unity with its leading principles. A 
student of nature, his enlightened intellect could readily recog- 
nize in her mysteries the hand of Deity, whom he devoutly 
but unostentatiously worshipped and adored. FF... A: 

DIXON.—At her residence, 801 North Fremont avenue, 
Baltimore, Md., Fourth month 13, 1900, Mary M., widow of 
the late Isaac F. Dixon, aged nearly 96 years. 

Interment on Fourth month 16, at Pipe Creek Monthly 
Meeting ground, Union Bridge, Carroll county, Md., her 
place of birth nearly a century ago. ” 

HOFFMAN.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 17, 1Ig00, 
Paul J. Hoffman, in his 86th year. Interment at Old Merion 
Meeting ground. 


JOHNSON.—At the residence of her son, Benjamin E. 


Johnson, near Buckmanville, Bucks county, Pa., Fourth 
 ) 
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month 14, Ig0o, Ann E. Johnson, in the 83d year of her age. 
Interment at Wrightstown. 

LEA.—On the morning of Fourth month 14, Igoo, at the 
home of Beulah I. Lea, near Sandy Spring, Md., Martha Lea, 
daughter of the late Thomas and Elizabeth Ellicott Lea, aged 
81 years. 

A life of purity, unselfishly devoted to the good of others, 
from childhood to old age, her thoughts had no hint of evil, 
and her voice uttered no unkind word. A true Friend, con- 
trolled by love. * 


MICHENER.—On First-day, Fourth month 15, 1900, 
at her late residence, in Johnsville, Bucks county, Pa., 
Deborah, daughter of the late Absalom and Esther Michener, 
in her 69th year. 

Her death, after a protracted illness, which she bore with 
Christian resignation, was peaceful; her countenance after- 
wards presented a beautiful and restful appearance, as though 
she had just fallen asleep. 





‘«Sleep that no pain shall wake, 
Night that no morn shall break, 
Till joy shall overtake 
Her perfect peace.’’ B. 


MIDDLETON.—In Wilmington, Del., Fourth month 19, 
1900, Emily K. Pusey, widow of Samuel Middleton, late of 
Philadelphia. 


OAKFORD.—At her home, 1316 Washington street, Wil- 
mington, Del., Fourth-day, Fourth month 4, 1g00, Emma, 
youngest child of the late Lloyd and Rachel Wilkinson Oak- 
ford, and granddaughter of the late Robert and Rachel 
(Wood) Wilkinson; a member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting. 

OGDEN.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 21, 1900, Charles G. Ogden, aged 69 years; an 
esteemed member of the Orthodox body of Friends. 

He was avery useful and much beloved man in his com- 
munity, and will be greatly missed in the kindly ministrations 
rendered on many neighborhood occasions of hospitality and 
charity. * 

REYNOLDS.—In Oxford, Pa., Third month 12, 1900, 
Benjamin C. Reynolds, in the 75th year of his age. 

SMITH.—Fourth month 15, 1900, Philadelphia, 
Charles Eastwick Smith, in his 80th year. 

He was a nephew of our late friends John M. and Jesse 
Ogden and Thomas Fell. He was several years President 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company. 


STOKES.—In East Moorestown, N. J., Fourth month 18, 
1900, Mary K., widow of Isaac Collins Stokes, in her 84th year. 

THOMAS.—In West Philadelphia, Fourth month 20, 
1900, Herbert Thomas, in his 72d year, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Interment at Easton, Pennsylvania, on the 24th. 


THOMAS.—Third month 31, 1900, at his residence in 
Harford county, Md., Nathan Webster Thomas, a life-long 
member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, in the 73d year of 
his age. 

TROTH.—In West Philadelphia, Fourth month 15,1 goo, 
William P. Troth, a few days over 77 years of age, son of the 
late Henry and Henrietta Troth, and son-in-law of the late 
Samuel and Mira Sharpless Townsend. 

For twenty-eight years he was Chief Clerk of the Board of 
Health. His ancestors were identified with Third Haven 
Meeting, Md., one of them being clerk for many years ; also 
of the quarterly meeting. His father, Henry Troth, and 
brother, Samuel F., removed to Philadelphia, were successful 
pharmacists, and took an active interest in public affairs in 
promoting the Apprentices’ Library, College of Pharmacy, 
etc., and Henry was President for some time of Select Coun- 
cils of Philadelphia. 


WAY.—David Elmer, son of Lawrence and S. Jennie 
Way, was born Sixth month 17, 1898, and died Fourth month 
11, 1900, of congestion of the lungs. He was a grandson of 
Ruth Anna Bloom. 


WHITE.—At their residence in Lower Makefield, Bucks 
county, Pa., Fourth-day, Fourth month 18, 1900, of pneu- 
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monia, Harriet Stapler White, wife of Ashton White, and 
daughter of the late Edward Stapler, in her 42d year ; a mem- 
ber of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend will be sadly missed,—not only by her 
husband and four-year old son, but by her aged aunt, who 
had her home with them, and by their neighbors generally, 
among whom she was a very useful woman. 


WHITE.—At his residence, Darby, Pa., Fourth month 
20, 1900, Daniel Smith White, son of Joseph and Rebecca S. 
White, in the goth year of his age; a member of Darby 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

ZAVITZ.—At the residence of her sister, Ella Zavitz, 

Coldstream, Ontario, Canada, Fourth month 16, 1g00, Edna 
A., daughter of James and the late Almira Zavitz, in her 22d 
year. 
' Throughout the life of this young daughter, sister, and 
friend, she was ever devoted in doing the things that seemed 
to be her known duties. For years, as young as she was, she 
was the caretaker of her invalid mother, who passed to her 
rest but a few months ago. 

Although she was not a member, she was a regular at- 
tender of meeting and First-day School. 

Her life was short, yet it was an example to her many 
young companions who dearly loved her. 





ESTHER C. AND MARGARET C. PIERCE. 

PIERCE.—At her home, Pleasantville, N. Y., Third 
month 26, 1900, Esther Carpenter Pierce, widow of Moses 
Pierce. in the 85th year of her age. 

PIERCE.—Suddenly, of pneumonia, Third month 24, 
1900, Margaret Carpenter Pierce, daughter of Esther and the 
late Moses Pierce, of Pleasantville, N. Y., in the 56th year of 
her age. 

The funeral of the above, mother and daughter, was held 
at Chappaqua meeting-house, Third month 28. 

In recording the death of Esther Carpenter Pierce, it 
seems eminently fitting to say a few words about her life, 
that her example may be an encouragement to the living in 
those things that make human life divine. 

She was the daughter of Joseph Carpenter, whose picture 
with the little colored boy by his side, appeared in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER last winter. Having such a father, she was a birth- 
right member of the Order of the Higher Law. She was a 
woman of unusual gentleness, kindness, and patience; yet 
she stood firm in those days that tried men's souls ; and, al- 
though only in her ‘teens, she was one of three young women 
who attended the convention in New York City, in 1833, 
which organized the New York Anti-slavery Society. Her 
father’s home, and her own home after her marriage in 1840, 
were stations on the Underground Railroad, and many a 
fugitive slave was protected and helped on to freedom, until 
finally freedom came to all the slaves. 

Peace and Social Purity were subjects in which she felt a 
very deep interest. 

She was always an advocate of Temperance, but in addi- 
tion to that, for the last fifteen years of her life, she was a 
consistent Prohibitionist ; and once she enjoyed the privilege 
of voting for school commissioner on that ticket. She had 
become quite an invalid at that time, but to go to the polls 
and vote was a privilege and a duty that touched her enthus- 
iasm too deeply to be ignored. What matters it that the law 


“granting that special privilege to women was declared uncon- 


stitutional before another election! Esther Pierce had done 
her duty when she could. Let no one think that this is a 
small matter, or that its mention here is out of place. It sig- 
nifies, in an especial manner, her appreciation of, and devo- 
tion to, those things that are fundamental in the promotion of 
human welfare ; and it would be poor tribute indeed to her, if 
I failed to tell a truth, because it may still be somewhat un- 
popular, when her own lips can no longer do her bidding. 
Although she was aninvalid from paralysis the latter years 
of her life, yet her mind kept clear to the end, and her interest 
was unabated in the affairs of the world. She was a great 
reader, and the continuation to the end of her ability to read, 
was a source of great satisfaction to herself, and to all who met 
her. JONATHAN C. PIERCE. 





SAMUEL SWAIN. 


[Appreciative and just tributes to our late friend have appeared in 
local newspapers. One of these, presenting a number of details con- 
cerning him, we take in part from the Bristol, Pa., Odserver.] 

He was born on the 7th of May, 1820, on a farm bordering 
on the banks of the Neshaminy, opposite Newportville. His 
great grandfather, Benjamin Swain, who came from England 
about 1725, his grandfather, and his father were citizens of 
this county [Bucks]. In the year 1833 his father sold the 
farm and removed to Bristol with his eleven children, of whom 
Samuel Swain is the only remaining one, except a sister, Mrs. 
Fanny Laing, now living in Pendleton, Indiana. 

His first business experience was with the reshipment of 
coal at Bristol, which in those days was a large industry. 
In middle life he had an office in Philadelphia, but for many 
years his business has been confined to real estate and con- 
veyancing in Bristol. 

On April roth, 1850, he was married to Martha Forst, 
their fifty years of happy union having been ccmpleted just 
one week previous to his death. 

From early life Mr. Swain’s elevated thoughts and unusual 
flow of language found expression in fluent and musical verse, 
and throughout his life many beautiful poems have emanated 
from his pen and been given a wide publication, although 
through the modesty of his nature they have not been 
collected in any one volume. 

He warmly espoused the anti-slavery cause in its early 
agitation, and was always a warm friend of the colored man. 
The temperance cause found in him a life-long and strenuous 
advocate. With a zeal that never faltered, his earnest service 
continued to the close of his life, for the last emanation frcm 
his pen was the address of welcome to the convention of 
the W. C. T. U. held in Bristol last Saturday. 

Descended from ancestors contemporary and associated 
with William Penn, Mr. Swain was always a consistent mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and the Bristol Meeting sustains 
a loss and its membersa personal bereavement that is irrepar- 
able. 

In the latter years of life he was an active and approved 
minister of his Religious Scciety and despite the limitations 
of his physical strength a call which appealed to his sense of 
duty was seldom declined. 

The sweetness and gentleness of his lovable nature were 
not inconsistent with an untiring energy which inspired his 


pen as well as his utterance in the meeting and the public 
assembly. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


ROBERT S. HAVILAND and wife and Jane C. Washburn 
attended Friends’ meeting at Westminster, London, on Fourth 
month 8, where they were cordially welcomed. Allen J. 
Flitcraft and wife, of Chicago, and Noah H. and Marianna 
Chapman, of Brooklyn, were also present. Robert offered a 
brief message, and Allen also spoke. 





A friend writes us from New York that a cablegram 
received there says that Phebe C. Wright and Mary Willets 
sailed on the steamship Zrave ffom Naples. They left 
Gibraltar on the 16th instant, and were due in New York on 
the 25th or 26th,—this week. 

[Since the above was in type, we are advised that the 
Trave reached New York on the 24th, with Phebe C. Wright 
and her companions on board. } 


William M. Jackson, of New York, and his daughter 
Florence have been on asomewhat extended excursion to the 
West Indies, for their health,—especially that of the latter. 
‘« They spent three days in Jamaica, on their way southward, 
remained one week there on the way back, going to several 
different points on the island. They stopped also at Cien- 
fugos, Cuba ; at Puerto Cortes, Livington, and Puerto Barrios, 
Honduras ; Belize, and then turned homeward. Except for 
seasickness, Florence has seemed quite well. They enjoyed 
the trip with its new sights and experiences. 
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THE HAVERFORD SUMMER SCHOOL. 


THE arrangements for the Summer School of Religious His- 
tory at Haverford College, Sixth month 19-30, have now been 
practically completed. 

The School had been organized and planned by a Com- 
mittee of twenty-three persons (all of the ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ body 
of Friends), of which President Sharpless, of Haverford Col- 
lege, is chairman ; Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr, 
secretary ; and Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia, treasurer. Other 
members are Dr. J. Franklin Brown, of Earlham College, 
Indiana, David Scull, James Wood, Rufus M. Jones, Prof. 
Allen C. Thomas, Dr. Richard H. Thomas, John B. Garrett. 

The courses of study, defined broadly, will include Old 
Testament History and Literature, New Testament and Patris- 
otic Literature, Epochs in Church History, and Doctrines 
of Friends, Selected Topics connected with religious life 
and work. 

The lecturers and instructors include Dr. George F. Moore, 
of Andover Theological Seminary, Mass. ; Prof. Robert W. 
Rogers, of Drew Theological Seminary ; Dr. Barton, of Bryn 
Mawr College; Dr. J. Rendel Hairris, Cambridge, England ; 
Wm. Chas. Braithwaite, Banbury, England; Dr. William N. 
Clark, of Colgate University, N. Y.; Dr. J. Franklin Brown, 
of Earlham College; John Wilhelm Rowntree, York, Eng- 
land; Dr. Washington Gladden, Columbus, O., and others. 

Circulars may be obtained of the secretary, Dr. Geo. A. 
Barton, Bryn Mawr, Pa. There will be no charge to those 
attending, for instruction. The lectures will occupy forenoons 
and evenings, the afternoons being devoted to recreation. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


PuRCHASE Quarterly Meeting will be held at Ama- 
walk, N. Y., on the 2d and 3d of Fifth month. The 
train leaves 155th Street Station, New York City, on 
the New York and Putnam Division, at 9.05 a. m., for 
Amawalk station, near the meeting-house. Also the 
train leaving Grand Central station, New York City, 
at 8.50, transfers at Morris Heights for the Putnam 
Division. 

In addition to the above a note froma Friend 
says: ‘All interested are cordially invited to attend, 
and ample accommodation will be provided for all 
desiring to remain over night.” 





Race Street Monthly Meeting (Philadelphia) on 
the evening of the 16th instant, had a large amount 
of business, including the answering of all the queries 
prior to Yearly Meeting. This monthly meeting is 
held in joint session. William W. Birdsall, of 
Swarthmore, is Clerk. The census of the monthly 
meeting on Twelfth month 1, last, was reported at 
1,829 members, of whom 321 were under 21 ; 808 
were males, 1,021 females. 


“THE world would be brighter, crushing burdens 
would be more often lightened, hearts would be 
cheerier, and the day’s work would be better done, 
if hearty recognition of well-doing were oftener be- 
stowed in warm, loving words.” 


2¢€ 
A sociaL order that makes place for reverence, 
conscience, self-sacrifice, and love is signed with the 
sign of the cross. 
Thos. K. Beecher. 


It is of the kingdom of heaven.— 
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Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM ROBERT S. HAVILAND. 


LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND, Third month 31. 

WE left Athens at one o'clock p. m., the day after our 
visit there, and after a day and two nights of very 
rough sea came to Naples, going to the top of Mount 
Vesuvius by carriage and rail. We had beautiful 
views of Naples and surrounding country as far as 
we went in carriages, but the railway soon took us 
into a dense cloud which enveloped the summit, so 
that we could not see fifty feet from us in any direc- 
tion; the view into the crater, as well as down the 
mountain side, was into a cloud of smoke. We de- 
scended the mountain in the evening by torch-light, 
arriving at the steamer at 10 p.m. The next day 
we visited Pompeii, and in the afternoon took cars 
for Rome, arriving about 9 p. m. 

- Rome is a city of wonderful interest and we 
found our time all too short. Separating from the 
rest of the company, we stayed about six days, and 
left for Florence on the 26th Spending the inter- 
vening time at Florence, Venice, and Milan, we ar- 
rived this afternoon at Lucerne, after a most interest- 
ing ride over the Alps and through the St. Gothard 
pass. 

The views from the car windows as we passed up 
the mountain on one side and down on the other, 
beside swift mountain streams, and through pretty 
Swiss villages, are unspeakably fine. We ‘ doubled ”’ 
frequently on our course, and passed through many 
tunnels, coming out on the steep mountain side many 
feet above or below where we entered the tunnels. 
The long tunnel at the summit, where we finally pass 
through the mountain, is a wonderful work of en- 
gineering. Both Italy and Switzerland are a surprise 
to us in the superior character of their tillage, the 
rich lands of the plains of Lombardy and the steep 
hill-sides both of Switzerland and of Italy so highly 
cultivated and irrigated, indicating a thrifty, energetic 
people. The cities give evidence of wealth and cul- 
ture; vast amounts of money have been expended 
on their cathedrals, palaces, and public buildings. 

Lucerne is very beautiful in its location at the 
head of the lake of the same name, hemmed in by 
high, snow-clad mountains on every side. The air is 
cold here, and there have been several snow squalls 
since our arrival. We expect to go from here direct 
to Paris, and then to London. R. S. H. 





We have a further letter from Robert, dated at 
his home, Chappaqua, N. Y., Fourth month 23. He 
and his wife, and Jane C. Washburn, reached Boston 
on the 20th, and Chappaqua on the 2Ist. They have 
all been well, and are so, with the exception that 
Robert has suffered from rheumatism, and was un- 
able to do more in England than to stay a few days 
in London, (attending Westminster meeting), and go 
from there directly to Liverpool, to sail. He says: 

‘As far as I know all the party of Friends have 
escaped any serious results from the sickness at 
Rome. The only death of a Friend was that of Mary 
Evans, of Richmond, Indiana, who died at Jerusalem, 
of pneumonia, [reported in the’ INTELLIGENCER of 
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Third month 17]. We heard from Frances and Nora 
Robinson, just as we were leaving London, that 
Emily Yeo had entirely recovered, and they expected 
to leave Rome, in a couple of days for London, and 
would return to America-on the steamer. of the Do- 
minion Line sailing Fifth month 10. Phebe C. 
Wright and Mary Willets expected to sail from 
Naples on the steamer 7rave [of the North German 
Lloyd Line, due New York Fourth month 25] on the 
13th instant. 

‘* My hands and feet are still considerably swollen 
but I am rapidly recovering. I had to keep my room 
in London, urider the doctor's care, for some days. 
I was able to walk upon the ship at Liverpool with 
the aid of stewards, but I had to put myself in the 
hands of the saloon steward, on board. He proved 
very kind and efficient, assisting me to the table so 
that I got along comfortably, being not sea-sick in 
the least.’ 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 

XIV.—BRISTOL AND FAIRHILL. 
Tue oldest meeting-house now standing in Bucks 
county is said to be the one in Bristol. The end 
next to Market street was builtin 1710. There being 
some defect in the structure it was repaired in 1738, 
and was enlarged to its present size in 1763. Itis a 
medium-sized stone building with an upstairs gallery 
extending around three sides. This is not needed 
except when the First-day School Union meets here, 
or on other special occasions. One end suffices to 
accommodate the small meeting, but both ends are 
used for the First-day school. 

Bristol Meeting was a preparative meeting until 
about a quarter of a century ago, when a monthly 
meeting was established here.. Samuel Swain and 
Walter Laing, both well-known Friends, are faithful 
in their attendance, and the meeting is not often en- 
tirely silent. There are comparatively few Friends 
living in Bristol, and some of these come to meeting 
quite irregularly. 

Soon after the First-day school movement was 
started a school was opened in Bristol which was very 
successful, having an enrollment of more than one 
hundred, very few of whom were members. This 
was maintained for a number of years, but was finally 
discontinued, probably from a lack of active workers. 
A few years ago the school was resumed and is ina 
prosperous condition, though not more than half so 
large as formerly. Only two or three of the children 
now attending are members, but many of them are 
the children of the earlier pupils of the school. As 
these children grow older most of them attach them- 
selves to the churches to which their parents belong, 
but the teachers feel that if they become active mem- 
bers of any church, the teaching given in the First- 
day school has not been in vain. The true object of 
all Sabbath-school teaching should be to make Chris- 
tian workers, but this does not preclude the teaching 
of Friends’ testimonies in our own First-day schools. 

The land on which the house stands was donated 
by Samuel Carpenter. The same Friend also left 
another tract, some distance from the meeting-house, 


for a grave-yard, with the stipulation that it was to 
be entirely free to any one who wished to be buried 
therein. At one time the authorities of Bristol took 
advantage of this for the interment of paupers and 
tramps, but the borough now has a tract of ground 
for this purpose. A grave, marked by common 
brown stones, with the initials ““S. C.” rudely carved 
upon one of them, is supposed to be the resting-place 
of the’donor. 

John Pemberton left a tract of land for educa. 
tional purposes, but there was no Friends’ school 
here until 1874. A portion of the land was then 
sold at a good price, and the money used to builda 
handsome, one-story, stone building on the remainin 
land. A Friends’ school was maintained here for 
several years. There being only two or three mem- 
bers among the pupils, and the school-house being 
some distance from the meeting-house, the monthly 
meeting committee thought it best that the school 
children should not attend mid-week meeting. The 
Educational Committee of the Yearly Meeting thought 
differently,and for this or some other reason were 
not willing to give the school financial aid. After 
the meeting gave up the school two of its members 
rented the building and maintained a successful 
private school for about fourteen years. Six years 
ago they discontinued their school for private rea- 
sons, and the building has since been idle most of the 
time. As it can be rented only for educational pur- 
poses there are not many ways in which it could be 
utilized. It would make an excellent library building 
or public reading-room ; or a night school might be 
opened, which is always a good thing in a factory 
town, if only workers could be found to carry it on. 

' The Friends here do not feel strong enough to 
organize a Young Friends’ Association. They are 
grateful for the circulating libraries that visit the First- 
day school, the books being much appreciated both 
by grown people and children. 

Across the river is the city of Burlington, where 
there was once a prosperous Friends’ meeting. 
Meetings for worship are now held here only on the 
first First-day afternoon of each month, during the 
summer. This belongs to Burlington Quarter, but 
the Bristol Friends do what they can to encourage It, 
some of them generally being in attendance. 


A meeting-house was built at Fair Hill, near the 


junction of Germantown avenue and Cambria street 
(Philadelphia), early in the eighteenth century, which 
was used as a place of worship for more than a hun- 
dred years. A dwelling house was built adj 
this, and the meeting-house finally became a part of 
the dwelling-house. George Fox had been i 
a tract of land there by William Penn, a part of which 
he left in his will for a burying-ground. When the 
property was divided among the different monthly 
meetings in Philadelphia this was assigned to Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, which has had the oversight 
of it ever since.  - 
Some twenty years ago there were several Friends 
families living in this vicinity, and a meeting was 
for some time at private houses. Finally the monthly 
meeting decided to build a house here, partly t 
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house for use when funerals occurred. The present 
building is a fine stone structure, with a small room 
for a library, and a good-sized meeting room, all of 
which are finished in modern style. 

The meetings are held‘in the afternoon, and some 
members of Green Street’s Committee of Oversight 
are always in attendance. I reached this meeting a 
few weeks ago just as the children were going home 
from First-day school, and there seemed to be a 
goodly number of them. This is really a mission 
school, as very few of the pupils are members, and 
most of the teachers attend other meetings and come 
here especially for their work in the First-day school. 

Although the meeting is generally quite small, 
there is much life in it, and visitors are made very 
welcome. What can be done that has not been done 
to arouse the interest of those who are not Friends, 
in this and similar neighborhoods, where there is no 
lack of people who do not attend any place of worship, 
is one of the problems for earnest Christian workers 
to take hold of and solve. E. L. 

[Since the above was prepared for us our dear 
friend Samuel Swain has passed away; a loss to 
Bristol Meeting and to our Society.—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER. | 


WOMEN FRIEND MINISTERS. 
The Interchange, Baltimore, by Dr. R. H. Thomas. 

At the Social evening at the Institute on Eutaw 
street, a paper on ‘‘ The Influence of Women Friends,” 
by Mary Mendenhall Hobbs, of Guilford College, 
a, was at her request read by Anna B. 
Thomas. It was listened to with great interest, and 
we believe that not a few were much impressed with 
the list of useful and prominent women it gave, who 
have been members of our Society, and yet as the 
writer said, the roll could easily have been much 
enlarged. 

In her view, and according to the answers to the 
* questions which she sent out to members of various 
yearly meetings, the present tendency is toward a les- 
sening of the ministry of women. The only exception 
to this in the answers received by her was from Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting. The general feeling of her 
correspondents seemed to be that the introductjon of 
the Pastoral system is largely responsible for this 
decline, for although there are women who are pas- 
tors, yet the general feeling in many parts is not 
favorable to them in this capacity. One of her cor- 
. fespondents added that the substitution in many 
Places of lectures and prepared sermons, instead of 
the prophetical utterances that we used to have, has 
also discouraged women from the exercise of the 
gift. The author felt that the fact that so many in 
the congregation wait on the ministers instead of on 
the Lord, was also somewhat to blame. 

[To guard against misunderstanding, it may be 

to add that the above relates entirely to the 

_ Other body of Friends. The views and facts presented 
are of interest to all.—Eps, INTELLIGENCER. ] 
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RECENT ISSUES OF VERSE. 


Encuisu vicars have more than once added to the 
wealth of the poetry of their land. Robert Herrick 
immortalized the customs and ceremonies of olden 
Devonshire ; George Herbert left us many a tender 
and pious verse; Charles Tennyson-Turner, brother 
of the late Laureate, relieved the daily routine of his 
parochial duties with the composition of sonnets of 
notable beauty of sentiment. Another of the line was 
Robert Stephen Hawker, whose “ Poetical Works,” 
long scattered in occasional volumes and leaflets, 
have now been collected in enduring form, edited by 
Alfred Wallis. (London and New York: John Lane.) 

Hawker was a graduate of Oxford,-where he won 
the famous Newdigate Prize for poetry. He was ap- 
pointed, in 1834, to the living of Morwenstow, on the 
wild coast of Cornwall. Here, where there had been 
no vicar for nearly a hundred years before his 
coming, he labored among a primitive folk, endearing 
himself to them by his simplicity, his sympathy, and 
his unfailing kindness of heart. He set to verse the 
old wrecking legends and Celtic traditions that 
haunted that remote corner of the world ; he wrote a 
ringing ‘“‘Song of the Western Men,’ » ‘with the re- 
frain : 


‘« And shall Trelawney die, and shall Trelawney die? 
Here's twenty thousand Cornish men will know 
the reason why !’ 
which Scott, Macaulay, and Dickens all thought was 
a genuine ancient ballad. 

To this isglated man, who called himself ‘“ the 
ever-alone,” once came Alfred Tennyson, for a walk 
beside the Cornish sea. Charles Kingsley came, too, 
and the scenery about Morwenstow furnished the 
background for parts of his ‘‘ Westward Ho!” 

Hawker belonged to a generation too fast becom- 
ing extinct,—a man of quaint kindliness, of devotion 
to spiritual rather than temporal things, a dreamer 
and a mystic, and withal a child at heart to the end. 
Over the door of his vicarage he inscribed four lines, 
whose homely simplicity tells of the sweetness and 
serenity of life still lingering about the old-world vil- 
lages of the far-away shires of England : 

‘© A House, a Glebe, a Pound a Day ; 
A Pleasant Place to Watch and Pray. 


Be True to Church—Be Kind to Poor, 
O Minister! For Evermore.’ 





Early in the present year died a young American 
poet of considerable achievement and greater promise, 
—Richard Hovey. He was a Dartmouth graduate, 
and had of late held the chair of Literature in Bar- 
nard College,—the institution for women connected 
with Columbia University, New York. 

With Bliss Carman he published two series of 
“Songs from Vagabondia,’ ’—poems which celebrate 
the buoyancy of life in lusty measures. His most 
serious and ambitious poetical work, however, lay in 
his dramatic treatment of the Arthurian legends. He 
projected nine parts, but lived to complete only four, 
the latest book being “ Taliesin,” which was issued 
but a few weeks before his untimely, death (Boston : 
Small, Maynard, and Company). 
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He was enamored of the romance and mystery of 
the old Celtic myths, and brooded over their episodes 
as an enchanting medium for the singing of his own 
special views as to the life of full-flooded and robust 
activities. In grace and variety of metres he was 
notably strong; but the prevailing spirit of these 
dramas is not that of the present age. It remains to 
be seen whether Hovey’s treatment of the British 
legends can make the appeal that Tennyson’s /dy//s 
do, for the latter win us by their ethical import. 

Of Richard Hovey the man, his fellow-singer and 
close friend Bliss Carman has said: ‘Other men 
might approach the tolerant, gentle, loving, kindly 
moods of his personality ; but for sheer grasp and 
capacity of intelligence, that lucid wide spirit was 
unmatched.” 

Within a year two other young poets. have gone, 
Archibald Lampman and Philip Henry Savage. Now 
a third is added, and those who watch with hopeful- 
ness the growth of American letters must again 
mourn as of old men sorrowed— 

‘« When lovely souls and pure, before their time, 

Into the dusk went down.”’ 
Joun Russet Hayes. 
Swarthmore College. 


WAR AND FAMINE EXPENDITURE. 

North American, Philadelphia. 
InpIA is a part of the British Empire. The British 
government is spending $500,000,000 to subjugate a 
little group of farmers just outside of*its dominions 
while its own subjects are dying by millions for lack 
of the assistance which it is amply able to furnish. 
Turning the Christian Herald’s table into another 
shape, we may say: . 

Two rifle cartridges a day will support one life. 

One six-pounder shell will save a life for two 
months. 

One twelve-pounder shell will save a life until the 
harvest. 

One pair of cavalry boots will save a man, wife, 
and child until the next crop is gathered. 

One minute’s discharge of a Maxim gun will save 
a whole family from death. 

The cost of the war for one second will save ten 
lives for four months. 

Two rifles will save them and afford them the 
comfort of blankets during the rainy and cold season. 

The cost of firing one shot from a six-inch gun 
would save five families. 

One scrub baggage-trairy horse would save a small 
community. 

One-fifth of the cost of attempting to conquer 
the Boers would save the entire fifty millions of Eng- 
land’s starving subjects in India. 

The rescue of these lives is simply a matter of 
money. There is food enough in India. All that is 
necessary is the means of buying it. ‘The cable 
operates quickly,’ says the Christian Herald, ‘‘ and 
your contribution to-day may save scores, hundreds, 
yes, thousands of lives to-morrow.” The cable 
would operate just as quickly at the command of the 
British government as at that of benevolent Americans. 





nee 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Historical Society of Montgomery county (Pa.) has , 


recently issued a second illustrated collection of the papers 
read at its meetings. Volume I. was published 1895 ; the 
present one is dated 1900. 

The first and most extended paper is that prepared by the 
late Dr. Hiram Corson, of Plymouth, on ‘‘ The Abolitionists 
of Montgomery County.’’ In this paper Dr. Corson has 
traced out with care many traditional and recorded accounts 
of the part taken from 1830 to 1861 by persons in the county 
who promoted the escape of fugitive slaves. -He relates at 
length the very interesting case of the Kenderdines of Hors- 
ham, who were subjected to extended and costly trials in the 
courts, during ten or twelve years, on account of their interest 
in a colored man claimed as a slave. Dr. Corson has up- 
doubtedly preserved for posterity a large quantity of interest. 
ing material, which was on the verge of being lost. 


Other papers of special interest in the volume include that 
on Dr. Gove Mitchell, by Henry R. Mitchell ; one on Charles 
Thomson (Secretary of the Continental Congress), by Prof. 
Lewis R. Harley ; a study of ‘‘ Montgomery County’s Influ- 
ence in the Struggle for Nominating Conventions,’’ by Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton ; and a sketch of Audubon, the naturalist, 
who lived for some time at ‘‘ Millgrove,’’ on the Schuylkill, 
above Norristown. 

(Copies of the volume may be had of Ellwood Roberts, 
Librarian of the Society, Norristown, Pa. $2.) 





Headley Brothers, London, have just issued an interesting 
biography, ‘‘Samuel Tuke: His Life, Work, and Thoughts,” 
by Charles Tylor. Samuel Tuke, of York, (1784-1857) was 
a prominent member of a conspicuous family of Friends ; his 
grandfather, William Tuke, is especially remembered as the 
chief promoter (1792) of the Friends’ Asylum for the Insane 
at York, called ‘‘ The Retreat.’ <A ‘‘ Description’’ of the 
Retreat, published by Samuel Tuke in 1813, setting forth the 
humane system established there, had a large influence upon 
the methods employed in similar institutions—which in that 
period remained almost incredibly harsh and shocking. He 
was Clerk of London Yearly Meeting 1832-7, and was one of 
the committee that dealt with Isaac Crewdson and his “ Bea- 
con’’ troubles, in 1835. 

The book has a number of good illustrations. The London 
price is 4 shillings, 6 pence. This and other English Friends’ 
books may be ordered through Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. 





Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I was interested in reading in the INTELLIGENCER, a few 
weeks ago, a notice of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's ‘‘Autobiography 
of a Quack,’’ which has been coming out in the Century 
magazine. The interesting point to me is that, with all the 
comments on this story, no one seems to be aware that itis 
not new. If readers will look up the bound volumes of the 
Atlantic Monthly for the Autumn of 1867, they will find the 
‘‘Autobiography of a Quack’’ published there—now almost 
quarter of a century ago. To be sure, some slight changes 
have been made in the story as now printed ; a new ending 


has been added, which was probably intended to make it more 


dramatic, but which seems to me far from an improvement. 
It is odd that so striking a story could be published, ap- 

parently without anyone’s discovering that it had been pub- 

lished before. HENRY FERRIS. 
Philadelphia. 





Headley Brothers, London, send us the little volume 
‘‘Some Papers and Addresses from the Friends’ Summer 
School, Birmingham, September, 1899,"’ heretofore mem 
tioned. It contains the paper on Isaac Penington, by J. W: 
Graham ; that on Tauler and Boehme, by Joan Mary Fry; 
and others. In paper cover the London price is 2 shillings. 
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George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, announce for issue 
on the 20th of the coming month a History of the University 
of Pennsylvania, from its Foundation to A. D. 1770, by 
Thomas Harrison Montgomery. A vast amount of patient 
study has been bestowed on the work by the author, who 
undertook it several years ago at the solicitation of the then 
Provost Pepper, and his sound historical judgment and good 
taste assure a valuable and interesting book. The edition 
will be limited to 750 copies ; the price is $5. 





The Macmillan Company, New York, announces the early 
publication of the second volume of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Biblica.”’ It will deal with the subjects falling under the 
letters from E to K, and will contain some dozen maps and 
many illustrations. 





A series called the ‘‘ Citizen’s Library,’’ is being edited 
for the Macmillan Company by Prof. Richard T. Ely, and 
at! important volume belonging to it is announced, by M. N. 
Baker, editor of the Engineering News, with the title ‘‘ Munici- 
pal Engineering and Sanitation.’’ It deals with streets, water, 
markets, slaughter houses, light, heat, and power, sewage, 
garbage, ashes, street dirt; protection of life, health and 
property, including such practical topics as fire protection, 
smoke prevention, noise suppression, etc., etc. 





The Macmillan Co. have just issued ‘‘ The Lyric Poems 
of Alfred Lord Tennyson,’’ edited by Ernest Rhys. Ht is 
one of their ‘‘ Lyric Poets’’ series. (Pp. xxx.andg7. $1.00.) 


Hducational Bepartment. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On the evening of the 17th inst. occurred the twelfth annual 
oratorical contest for the President's prize, between the classes 
of 1902 and 1903. The following orations were given in the 
order named. ‘‘ Attainment of the Highest,’’ Fannie B. 
Kilgore, ’03, ‘‘ The Power of Ideals,’’ Ida Wnght, ’o2, ‘‘ Our 
Attitude toward the Boers,’’ Elizabeth Sutton, ’03, ‘‘ Individ- 
ual Responsibility,’’ Ethel Beardsley, ’02, ‘‘ Spirit of Patriot- 
ism,’’ Carrie B. Kilgore, '03, ‘‘Shall Capital Punishment be 
Abolished?’’ Anna M. Jackson, ’o2, ‘*Steps Onward,”’ 
Anna L. Smedley '03, .‘‘ Paths in the Desert,’’ Edith H. 
Cooley, 'o2, ‘‘A Danger to Representative Government,’ 
Arthur M. Dewees 'o3, ‘‘ The Signs of the Times,’’ Edson 
S. Harris, 02. The decision was rendered in favor of the 
Class of 1902. 

On the afternoon of the 18th inst., occurred the third of 
Dr. Howard's lectures on Agricultural Entomology. The 
ome of insecticides was treated in an interesting and practical 

y. 
Dr. William I. Hull’s class in Sociology recently visited 
the Eastern Penitentiary and the Philadelphia College Settle- 
ment. . Other trips to neighboring institutions are planned for 
the future. Probably one day per week will be devoted to 
this practical form of study. 

On the evening of the 2oth inst. occurred a joint debate 
by three college literary societies on the question, ‘‘ Resolved, 
that the evil to society of the modern trust or monopoly out- 
weighs the good.’’ The positive side was upheld by Ida 
Wright 02, Mark Thistlethwaite ’o1, and Edson S. Harris’o2, 
ad negative side by Elizabeth L. Gillingham ’o1, Joseph 
‘aaines ‘oo, and Bird Baldwin ‘oo. The decision of the 
Judges was in favor of the positive side. 

a - regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
an en the 22nd inst. in the college parlor. A paper on 
olen ’ was read by Elizabeth Dinsmore, ’o1. This was 
i by a paper entitled ‘‘Cowardice,’’ prepared by 
— Hugh Jenkins, 'o1, and read by Edith M. Wilson ’oo. 
resident Birdsall then gave a paper on ‘‘Bravery.’’ The 
ussion, which was unusually helpful, was opened by A. 
aty Brown, 'oo, and Arthur M. Dewees, ’03. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

THE regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held on the 4th. James Gilkyson read a sketch from the 
life of Isaac T. Hopper, J. Russell Hibbs read a compilation 
of the views of the Senior Class upon the religious beliefs of 
the Society of Friends. The question, Resolved ‘‘ That the 
present administration violated the constitution by allowing 
slavery and polygamy in the Zulu Islands,’’ was debated by 
Alice Jarrett, Bessie Foulke, Willit Stover, Robert Brown, 
Cordelia Wilson, and William O’ Neil. 

Belle Vansant delivered the eleventh of a series of lec- 
tures on Cryptogams before the Botanical Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on the 14th inst. Her subject 
was the last of the line, ‘‘ Ferns and their Allies.’” She made 
an-able and interesting presentation of the subject, and en- 
tertained her audience with the very many biological facts 
that are associated with the family of Vascular Cryptogams. 
She illustrated her subject with living specimens from the 
Conservatory of the University Botanic Garden, and with 
microscopic slides under the compound microscopes of the 
laboratory. 

Among the interesting exercises of the Whittier Society 
on Seventh-day evening, 21st, were an oration on Charles 
Dickens, by Ethel Brinton, an original poem by Herbert 
Willets, and reading of the ‘* Whittier Greenleaf,’ edited by 
Marion Rice. 

The classes in Biology have been devoting considerable 
time, during the past few days, to grafting. Each member is 
expected to graft three trees, and if these grow he is privi- 
leged to take the young tree and transplant it at his home. 

The Junior Oratorical contest will take place next Seventh- 
day evening, 28th. There will be seven contestants. Judge 
Edward M. Paxson, of Philadelphia, Hugh B. Eastburn, of 
Doylestown, and Annie Cooper Lippincott, of Riverton, will 
act as judges. 

The Seniors recently planted a Norway maple at a place 
on the campus indicated in the plan prepared for the com- 
mittee by Henry Palmer. 7 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — The Catalogue 
and Circular, 1899-1900, of Swarthmore Preparatory School, 
Arthur H. Tomlinson, Principal, has been issued. It makes 
quite a considerable pamphlet and contains all needed in- 
formation concerning the school, with a number of good illus- 
trations. 

The enrollment of students this year has been, altogether, 
155. Inthe boarding department the charge for the school 
year is $325. Charge for summer vacation is $150. For 
tuition only the charges vary from $60 to $100. There are 
extra charges for modern languages, music, painting, etc. ° 

The Commencement exercises this year will occur Sixth 
month 14. The School will reopen Ninth month 11. 





APPOINTED AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—Mary T. Shoemaker, 
graduate of Swarthmore College, class of 1896, and at pres- 
ent principal of the Friends’ School at Westfield, N. J., has 
been appointed assistant in English at George School for next 
year, in the place of Estelle Brinton, who has resigned to 
pursue a higher course of study at one of the universities. 


SEVERAL thousand acres in South Florida will be devoted 
this year to the raising of espinosa, otherwise and familiarly 
known there as the Florida coffee-weed. It gets its name 
from its seeds, growing in pods, and somewhat resembling the 
coffee-bean. To what use it is put the Florida growers pro- 
fess not to know. It is sufficient for them that it has a mar- 
ket. Like. the sunflower seed, so largely raised in western 
Iowa, it is probably used as an adulterant. The plant is a 
native of Mexico, and its seeds have been imported into the 
United States in large quantities for a number of years. 


THE general freight agent of one of the largest railways 
gives these startling statements: ‘‘Among the 200 clerks in 
my office 32 are cigarette smokers. Eighty-five per cent. of 
the mistakes occurring in the office are made by the 32. The 
cigarette smokers average two days off per month, while 
others but half a day off.”’ 
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Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


SSoLespury, Pa.—Fourth month 8, the Solebury Young 
Friends’ Association held its monthly meeting. After a few 
momeats of silence, the minutes of the previous meeting were 
wead and approved. George H. Ely read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Porto Rico Import Tax Bill’’ from a Christian and national 
point of view.’’ John S. William reviewed at length the 
principal local and world Current Events. Since the last 
meeting of the Association, death had visited us, and taken 
‘three members of the meeting. He paid tribute to the 
«memory of J. Simpson Betts, an elder of the meeting ; Watson 
Kenderdine, an active worker in the First-day school and the 
Young Friends’ Association ; Sarah Paxson, the oldest mem- 
ber of Solebury Meeting. George Roberts recited ‘‘ The 
“Chambered Nautilus,’’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Discussion : ‘‘ Resolved, That the teachings of Christ are 
practicable to-day, as a rule of private and public life.’’ Af- 
firmative, Mattie Reeder, Martha B. White ; negative, Fred- 
-erick L. Smith. Many helpful thoughts were given on this 
very interesting subject. 
The program for next meeting was then read, and after a 
yperiod of silence the meeting adjourned, to meet Fifth 
amonth 13. M.B. W., Cor. 





ABINGTON Unron.—Abington First-day School Union was 
held at Plymouth on the 21st instant. Joseph S. Evans, of 
Gwynedd, served as Clerk, and Ellen R. Phillips, of Ambler, 
as Assistant Clerk. Reports were presented from the different 
-schools, ten in number. 

Besides other exercises, two excellent essays were pre- 
sented, one at the morning session on ‘‘ What Constitutes 
true Quakerism ?’’ by Miriam Tomlinson, of Byberry ; and 
“one at the afternoon session, ‘‘ Social Side of the First-day 
School,’’ by Frederick F. Windle, of Abington Friends’ 
“School. Both gave rise to interesting discussion. 

Officers were appointed : Clerks, Mary H. Forman, Joseph 
S. Evans; Treasurer, James Q. Atkinson. The next session 
of the Union will be held at Gwynedd in Tenth month. 

At the Conference on the following (First-day) afternoon 
‘there was a good attendance. The subject considered was 

improper Publications. Benjamin Smith, Isaac Roberts, 
Alice A. Roberts, Mary R. Livezey, Silas Morris, James Q. 
-Atkinson, Arabella Carter, Annie L. Croasdale, and others 
‘spoke. It was considered a good meeting. 





MANSFIELD, N. J. —A meeting of Mansfield Young 
Friends’ Association was held Sixth-day evening, Fourth 
‘month 6, at the home of Joseph F. Taylor, with thirty-two 
wmembers in attendance. 

A portion from the Discipline was read by Joseph F. 
‘Taylor. ‘‘A brief history of, and dates when Friends’ meet- 
ing-houses were built in New Jersey’’ was prepared by Robert 
Taylor, being very interesting and instructive, followed by 
some discussion. 

A beautiful Indian story was read by Anna Bunting, teach- 
ing a lesson of love, obedience, and duty to our fellow people. 
“Owing to sickness of two others who were to respond to the 
appointments, the evening’s program concluded after listening 
to a description of a trip to the Bermuda Islands, their loca- 
‘tion, climate, and scenery, inhabitants and pursuits, by Cyrus 
S. Moore, who has recently returned from there. It was 
appreciated much by all present. 5 

The Executive Committee read the program for next 
Association. The meeting adjourned to meet at Thomas A. 
‘Bunting’s, Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 11. 

E. W. Z., Secy. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—At a meeting of the Mickleton Young 
Friends’ Association, Fourth month 21, the president read 
‘the 4oth chapter of Isaiah as opening exercise. On account 
“of the First-day School Union our meeting was postponed 
“one week. 

A*portion of a chapter of Janney’s History was read by 
‘Martha White. A Quotation Contest lasting fifteen minutes 
‘was given by Emily W. Coale, Mabel B. Haines, and Edward 


Borden, and was listened to with much interest. One of the 
number was not able to be present. 

M. Elma Livezey read ‘‘ Picture Writing,"’ from Hiawatha, 
Benjamin Heritage then finished reading the paper on the 
Life of Agassiz. A beautiful recitation, entitled «‘ The Little 
Maid’s Sermon,’ was given by Mary Heritage. Benjamin 
C. Heritage read an excellent paper that had been pr 
by Grace L. Wright on Edwin Markham, which all a pre- 
ciated, and was followed by Emily W. Coale reading his 
poem, ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe.”’ 

An interesting collection of current topics was then read 
by Elma H. Livezey. The appointments were read for next 
meeting and new questions assigned. Meeting adjourned 
until Fifth month 12. E. L. D., See 





Moorestown, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, held in Friends’ meeting-house, Moorestown 
N. J., Fourth month 13. 

The minutes of last meeting were read. Martha H, Hol- 
linshead was appointed to act as secrétary of the Spring Con- 
ference, to be held at Race Street, Philadelphia, Fifth month 14. 

The evening’s program consisted of a very interesting 
paper, prepared and read by Martha C. DeCou, a review of 
‘‘A Quaker Ideal,’’ by Francis Frith. A sketch of the life of 
Benjamin Hallowell, by Miriam J. Evans, was followed by 
personal reminiscences of him from some of his pupils, 
Martha C. Lippincott read Whittier’s ‘‘ Quaker of the Olden 
Time.”’ 

Adjourned to meet Fifth month 25. 

ANNA HOLMEs, Sec. 





New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The New York and Brook- 
lyn Young Friends’ Association met Fourth month 8 in 
Brooklyn, and on the 22d in Manhattan Borough. 

At the former meeting Van Vechten Waring read a paper 
on ‘‘ Homes,’’ encouraging home-making, and proposing that 
young Friends endeavor to establish their homes as near to- 
gether as possible, and even suggesting the desirability of 
their forming Friendly settlements, where their Friendly en- 
ergies would have opportunity for growth and expansion, and 
would suffer less of the dissipation to which they are subject 
when the Friendly homes are scattered all over a wide area, 
as they usually are in our great cities. Much sympathy was 
expressed with the thoughts of the paper. 

At the latter meeting Henry M. Haviland read a paper on 
‘‘ The Quaker Message to the Twentieth Century,’’ in which 
he expressed the view that the Quaker tendency towards a 
purer, simpler religion is in accord with the modern protest 
against creeds, and against popular conceptions of God as 
merely a more lofty human being, and that Quakerism should 
more earnestly teach its ancient message that religion is a 
thing of righteousness not rites. The usual discussion fol- 
lowed. ELIZABETH MASON ROBERTS. 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THERE gathered at the pleasant ‘‘ Farm Home”’ of Joseph 
and Martha Harlan, near Beloit, Ohio, on the 4th of Fourth 
month, over fifty of their relatives, friends, and neighbors to 
help them celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. 
The event proved a very enjoyable and, we trust, profitable 
occasion. The time was happily spent in social converse, 
with reminiscences of by-gone days of fifty years ago. After 
dinner had been served some handsome and useful presents 
were made them as tokens of the high esteem in which they 
were held by their many friends, and tinged with golden hue, 
a reminder of the golden harvest reaped from seeds sown by 
the way. 

Addresses prepared for the occasion were then read, also 
remarks offered from several ministers present, with declama- 
tions from the grandchildren. All were appropriate and in- 
teresting. Regrets and congratulations were receiv : 
absent friends. They acknowledge with grateful hearts God $ 
love and mercy in the prosperity that has attended their labors 
and an untarnished family name, feeling indeed their «« lives 
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n in pleasant places.’’ All members of the family 
= ssl rece ey ee son, who passed from this life 
over two years ago. Truly they realize the promise to be 
theirs, ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord and he shall sustain 
thee’’—‘‘ He shall never suffer the righteous to be removed.”’ 

ONE OF THE COMPANY (age nearly 82). 


THE FIRST SKYLARK OF SPRING. 


Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, Sweet,— 
The virginal, untroubled sky, 
And this vexed region at my feet,— 
Alas, but one have |! 


To all my songs there clings the shade, 
The dwelling shade, of mundane care ; 
They amid mortal mists are made, — 
Thine, in immortal air. 


My heart is dashed with griefs and fears, 
My song comes fluttering, and is gone. 
O high above the home of tears, 
Eternal Joy, sing on! 


Not loftiest bard, of mightiest mind, 
Shall ever chant a note so pure, 
Till he can cast this earth behind 
And breathe in heaven secure. 


Sing, for with rapturous throes of birth, 
And arrowy labyrinthine sting, 
There riots in the veins of Earth 
The ichor of the Spring ! 


The serpent Winter sleeps upcurled : 
Sing, till I know not if there be 
Aught else in the dissolving world 
But melody and thee! 


Sing, as thou drink’st of heaven thy fill, 
All hope, all wonder, all desire— 
Creation’s ancient canticle 
To which the worlds conspire ! 


Somewhat as thou, Man once could sing, 
In porches of the lucent morn, 
Ere he had felt his lack of wing, 
Or cursed his iron bourn. 


The springtime bubbled in his throat, 
The sweet sky seemed not far above, 
And young and lovesome came the note ;— 
Ah, thine is Youth and Love ! 


Thou sing’st of what he knew of old, 
And dreamlike from afar recalls ; 
In flashes of forgotten gold 
An orient glory falls. 


And as he listens, one by one 
Life’s utmost splendors blaze more nigh ; 
Less inaccessible the sun, 
Less alien grows the sky. 


For thou art native to the spheres, 
And of the courts of heaven art free, 
And carriest to his temporal ears 
News from eternity ; 


And lead'st him to the dizzy verge, 
And lur’st him o’er the dazzling line, 
Where mortal and immortal merge, 
And human dies divine. 
— William Watson. 


Many eminent names were attached to the petition asking 
or permission to place a memorial of John Ruskin in West- 
Minster Abbey. The Dean has given his consent, and pro- 
"sionally selected a site for the proposed memorial. A com- 


ua has been named to carry out the necessary arrange- 
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MR. SHELDON’S EXPERIMENT. 
Union Signal. 


Ir Mr. Sheldon has accomplished nothing more he- 
has succeeded in ¢ausing an “arrest of thought” om 
the very important subject of the influence and re-. 
sponsibility of the daily newspaper. 


His newspaper has called forth much criticism, 


some of it, to our mind, entirely pointless. The 


most surprising piece of adverse comment is that 


which denounces an attempt to edit a paper “‘as Jesus. 


would ” as all the way from silly to blasphemous on. 
the ground that Jesus could not be conceived of as 
editing a paper. Upto the time that he began his. 
public ministry, Jesus was a carpenter. There is no. 
reason why he might not just as well have been a 
blacksmith, or a stone-cutter, or any other honorable 
craftsman. Neither is there any reason why he might 
not have edited a paper, except that at that age of 
the world there were no newspapers to edit. So far 
from its being either silly or blasphemous for any 
worker in any honorable vocation setting before him- 
self the aim of doing his work as Jesus would do it, 
we have sanction for so doing in Jesus’s identification. 
of himself with his disciples in the words, ‘“‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye have done it unto me.” It is to. 
be admitted, as Mr. Sheldon explicitly admits, that: 
people will honestly differ in their opinions of what 
Jesus would do under any given circumstances and 
that all of us are sure to make some mistakes. But. 
no reasonable person would urge this as an argument. 
against striving to attain the high ideal. . . 

There is to-day no greater power for good or evil; 
than the daily paper. It is chiefly through its agency 
that the attainments of each man become speedily: 
the property of all men; that science and invention 
make their phenomenal progress, and that reform 
movements that once required centuries for their de-. 
velopment are accomplished in a few years. The 
daily press is the arena where truth fights out its 
battles with all foes. The press is, therefore, one of 
the greatest agencies of human progress. But hu- 
man progress is only another name for the coming 
of Christ’s Kingdom among men. Therefore the 
editor of the daily newspaper may very properly on 
his knees ask “‘ How would Jesus edit my paper’’ > 

This is what Mr. Sheldon did. How far he suc- 
ceeded in correctly answering the question we do not 
undertake to say. Of one thing, however, we feeb 
assured, that if all our daily papers were to devote as. 
much of their space to telling the truth about the 
liquor problem as did the Topeka Capita/ during Mr. 
Sheldon’s term as editor, there would soon be no 
liquor problem to consider. 

It has been alleged that Mr. Sheldon’s paper did 
not furnish the news. If the criticism is just it was. 
a serious mistake and one into which religious people 
are peculiarly liable to fall. The basis of the mistake 
comes from the old erroneous idea which divided 
man’s life into secular and religious. When people 
fully appreciate that Christianity is not only a life but 
that it is all our hfe, we shall cease to make this mis- 
take. The merchant should be just as religious when 
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he is selling his goods as the minister is when he is 
preaching a sermon. So, too, all truth is God’s 
truth ; scientific and mathematical as well as religious. 
Kepler as truly “thought God's thought’”’ after him 
when he discovered the laws of planetary motion as 
did Paul when he enunciated the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith. Some truth is more important than 
other truth, but we can neglect no truth without loss. 
Indeed, all truth is so inseparably connected that we 
cannot dogmatize concerning its relative importance. 
It is said that railroads are having more influence than 
missionaries in breaking down caste barriers in India. 
No Hindu can become informed concerning the 
established facts of natural science and continue to 
believe in the inspiration of his sacred books ; for the 
Vedas teach things about the natural world which are 
now known to be false. Truth is one. Every fresh 
discovery confirms in most unexpected ways all other 
truth in remote and apparently disconnected fields. 
“The kingdoms of this world,” of science, of phil- 
osophy, of commerce, of politics, are to ‘‘ become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” Their 
development is part of the work necessary to the 
establishment of his kingdom on the earth. The 
prime function of the newspaper is to tell the news, 
and in so doing it is spreading truth and hastening 
the coming of the kingdom. : 

But just here comes up the question, Why do not 
newspapers more generally approximate the right 
standard? Editors claim that they furnish the kind 
of papers that people demand, and that if they defy 
the public desire, the paper must die and the editor 
starve. We know that the public taste grows by 
what it feeds on, but, after all has been said of the 
newspaper's responsibility for the taste of its readers, 
the responsibility cannot all be laid upon the editor. 
It isa deplorable fact that there is a large class of 
readers who prefer the details of the last prize fight 
to those of the latest scientific discovery ; who gloat 
over the disgusting revelations of the police court, 
while they never glance at the accounts of any humane 
or charitable movement. The newspapers could re- 
fuse to cater to these people but could educate very 
few of them to anything better. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is a class of readers whose influence is 
more positive. There areeven Christian readers who 
do not want the truth and will not read it if it conflicts 
with their own views. There are Christian republi- 
cans and Christian democrats who will not allow a 
paper to enter their houses if it arraigns the party of 
their choice. And there are women as well as men 
who promptly “stop their paper”’ if it dares to differ 
with them on any of the great issues of the day. 
Undoubtedly there is a crying need that editors 
should ask themselves what Jesus would do in their 
places, but the reforms of the press might be greatly 
accelerated if the subscribers would ask themselves 
the same question. 


Mrs. Puaese A. Hearst has decided to establish a mu- 
seum of art and archzology at the University of California. 
She has planned for the collection on a large scale of objects 
illustrating the history of fine arts throughout the world. 
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A CITY NIGHT SCENE. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. 
‘‘ Don’t drink anything more to-night. Please don't” 

‘Stop your infernal whining and come along, | 
guess I know when I’ve had enough.” 

It was 1 o’clock in the morning, cold and sto 
A young woman, bare-headed, thinly clad, and shiy. 
ering inside a ragged blanket shawl that was thrown 
over her calico dress, clung to the arm of a big 
hulking fellow, evidently her husband, who made bs 
way unsteadily toward a bunch of saloons not fe 
from the heart of the city. 

The words recorded above and a rough shake of 
the slight girl whom he held firmly by the shoulder 
were the man’s answer to her tearful pleading. He 
staggering, she beseeching him to return, they passed 
the flatiron corner of the block at the intersection of 
and Genesee streets, neither observing a silent 
figure muffled to the chin in a warm ulster, that stood 
in the shadow of the building watching them. This 
man was the proprietor of one of the saloons, He 
stood still until he saw the pair halt before the door 
of his place, which had just been closed for the night, 

A late pedestrian who had observed all three ap- 
proached. The saloon-keeper, whom he knew by 
sight, remarked casually : : 

‘“‘There’s trade’ headed for my place. I'll have 
to go over and open up.” 

Still the distracted woman’s pleading and the 
man’s churlish replies could be heard, but it made 
no difference to the saloon-keeper. Soon a light was 
burning over his bar. 

The late pedestrian heard the sound of a scuffle, 
the saloon door swung open and: the girl, crying as 
if her heart would break, burst out of the place, 
disheveled, and ran up the street. After a little the 
light in the saloon went out, the intoxicated man 
emerged, staggering more than before. Then the 
saloon-keeper also came out, locked the door, but- 
toned his warm ulster up to his chin and witha 
satisfied and contented air started toward home. 





THE PORTO RICO ACT. 
New York Evening Post. 
THE Governor of the island is to be appointed bythe 
President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and he is to have all the 
powers of a Governor of a territory of the United 
States. The legislative power of “the People of 
Porto Rico” is to consist of an Executive Coundl 
of eleven members, and a House of Delegates of 
thirty-five members, but a majority of the Councilis 
to be appointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
This is the true kernel of the Foraker bill. No 
measure can pass the Porto Rican Legislature with- 
out receiving the sanction of a body of which we 
appoint a majority. This is Imperialism without dis- 
guise. When Spain offered what she called self- 


government to the Cubans she retained this right of 


appointing a majority of the upper house of 
Legislature. We then said that such a system was 
a mockery of self-government, and ought not to be 
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accepted by the Cubans. It was not accepted, and we 
went to war with Spain on that issue in part. Lest any 
pill that we do not like should slip through this Execu- 
tive Council and escape the Governor's veto, it is pro- 
yided that any bill passed by the Council may be 
annulled by Congress. In other words, self-govern- 
ment is expressly denied to “the People of Porto 
ico.” 

, Why is it denied? A little farther on we read 
that all grants of franchises, rights, and privileges, or 
concessions of a public or quasi-public nature shall 
be made by the Executive Council with the approval 
of the Governor ; but all franchises so granted shall 
be reported to Congress, whick reserves the power to 
amend or annul the same. Thus, in the granting of 
charters for railways, gas or electric-light companies, 
banks or other corporations, ‘‘the People of Porto 
Rico” are to have no voice except as they elect five 
members of the Executive Council, against six 
appointed by the President of the United States. 
The candidates for these six places are already numer- 
ous. They will have a fine opportunity to exploit 
the island. It will be said that Congress can dis- 
approve of any grants of franchises that are unwise 
or unjust, but will Congress do so? Congress has 
not time to attend to its own proper duties now. 
Who is to guarantee protection to the people of 
Porto Rico against corporate oppression and spolia- 
tion when they have not even a delegate in Congress 
to lift a voice for them or to point out their 
grievances ? 


John Quincy Adams. 
Wuen his age was eighty years, John Quincy Adams was met 
on the streets of Boston by an old friend, who, taking his 
trembling hand, said: ‘*Good morning! And how is John 


Quincy Adams to-day?’’ ‘‘ Thank you,’’ the ex-President 
replied, ‘‘ John Quincy Adams himself is well, sir ; quite well. 
thank you. But the house in which he lives at present is 
becoming dilapidated. It is tottering upon its foundation. 
Time and the seasons have nearly destroyed it. Its roof is 
pretty well worn out. Its walls are much shattered, and it 
trembles with every wind. The old tenement is becoming 
almost uninhabitable, and I think John Quincy Adams will 
have to move out of it soon, but he himself is quite well, sir, 
quite well.’* 


The Presidents on Temperance. 


PERHAps it may not generally be known, says an exchange, 
that twelve former Presidents of the United States, at the 
farnest solicitation of Edward Cornelius Delavan, of New 
York, appended their names to the following ‘‘ temperance 


declaration '’ — 

Being satisfied from observation and experience, as well 
as from medical testimony, that ardent spirits and drink is 
Hot only needless, but hurtful, and that the entire disuse of it 
would tend to promote the health, the virtue, and the happi- 
fess of the community, we hereby express our conviction 
that, should the people of the United States, and especially 

€ young men, discountenance entirely the use of it, they 
Would not only promote their personal benefit, but the good 
of our country and the world. a | 

The Presidents so signing were: Andrew Jackson, James 
Madison, John Quincy Adams, Martin Van Buren, John 
Tyler, James K. Polk, Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, 


Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln, and 
drew Johnson. 
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Karnak and Babylon. 

M. LEGANI, in setting up the fallen columns of Karnak, 
Egypt, recently discovereda city gate. It is the first found in 
Egypt, is of great height, and bears the date of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. A second important discovery at Thebes is 
a large tomb of the eleventh dynasty in perfect preservation. 

Dr. Koldewey, director of the excavations at Babylon, has 
informed the Oriental Society of the discovery of a canal 
built of Aramean bricks, which is believed to be the long- 
sought East Canal. A temple called Ernach of the goddess 
Ninniach was laid bare, and stones found inscribed from the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar. 


Minister Wu on Women’s Dress. 
THE Chinese minister, Wu Ting Fang, who made so bright 
an address at the University of Pennsylvania meeting on the 
22d of February, has been interviewed in Chicago on the 
subject of American women’s dress. 


‘« What do you think of our women’s dress?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Each nation has its own custom in this regard,’’ an- 
swered the Minister. ‘‘ There must be a reason for the way 
in which the women of this country and Europe clothe them- 
selves. There is the low-necked evening gown and the dis- 
play of bare arms, and the long, trailing skirt, which is worn, 
as I observe, even on the streets.”’ 

The ‘‘evening dress’’ having been discussed— 

‘“‘Ah, yes,’’ said Minister Wu, and then added, after a 
pause: ‘‘I suppose that you do consider it beautiful. In this, 
as in all matters of taste, one must follow the custom of the 
country. ‘‘ But the long skirt that trains along the streets— 
what is your reason for that?”’ 

Again the interviewer rose to the occasion with the sug- 
gestion of modesty as a probable cause. 

‘« But it drags in the dirt. Itisso inconvenient. I never 
see a lady walking on the street that she does not have to use 
one hand to hold up her skirt. Would you consider it im- 
modest for ladies to wear garments that would not drag in the 
dirt ?’’ 

Finding myself with a weak cause I asked Minister Wu 
what he could suggest in the line of improvement for the 
evening dress and the long skirt. He pondered for a moment 
and said : 

‘If you ask me what I think would be reasonable I 
should say, ‘ Use less cloth at the bottom and more at the 
top of the dress!’’’ 


The Philippine Situation. 


New York Evening Post. 

First, says Mr. Hoar, ‘‘I would declare now that we will not 
take these islands to govern them against their will.’’ Noth- 
ing could be simpler than that, nothing easier, nothing more 
in accord with our lifelong republican teachings, and all the 
doctrines, political and religious, that we have learned to hold: 
dear. It would cost nothing to say those words. Notwith- 
standing all the reasons we have given those people to hate 
us, we know absolutely that if we should now pronounce 
such words, every gun would be laid down by the Filipinos. 
The flow of blood would cease. Our own men could come 
home, all except a mere police force to maintain order in the 
larger towns. Nor has the time gone by when such words 
could be spoken with honor. If it be true, as we are assured 
from day to day, that the rebellion is subdued and that naught 
remains but a few scattered guerilla bands, our military 
prestige is already vindicated. It is rather humilating to talk 
of our military prestige in connection with the beggarly forces 
of Aguinaldo, as they are represented to have been, but if 
there be such a thing, we may fairly claim that it has been 
vindicated. We may affirm, too, that any more spilling of 
blood is unnecessary and wanton. Our pride, if we can call 
it such, in subduing those poor creatures, burning their huts, 
and driving them houseless into the swamps and the jungle, 
ought to be fully gratified without losing any more of our own 
men or killing any more of theirs. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE whole session of the United States Senate, on the 23d 
instant, was devoted to a discussion of the Quay case. The 
most notable speech was that of Senator Platt, of Connecticut, 
who spoke in opposition to the seating of Quay. On the fol- 
lowing day, 24th, the vote was taken, as had been agreed, at 
4 o'clock, the question being on the report of the Elections 
Committee adverse to giving Quay the seat. The vote 
resulted, Yeas 33, Nays 32. The report of the Committee was 
therefore sustained, and Quay was not admitted to a seat. 

The vote to sustain the Committee’s report was composed 
of 17 Republicans, 20 Democrats, and 5 Silverites and Popu- 
lists, the negative of 32 Republicans, 6 Democrats, and 3 Sil- 
verites and Populists. Four Senators did not vote and were 
not paired. 

THE report of the Elections Committee of the United 
States Senate on the case of Senator Clark, of Montana, was 
presented in the Senate on the 23d instant. The finding of 
the committee is that the election of Clark is null and void on 
account of briberies, attempted briberies and corrupt prac- 
tices by his agents, and of violation of the the laws of Mon- 
tana, defining and punishing crimes against the elective 
franchise. The report includesa resolution ‘‘ that William A. 
Clark was not duly and legally elected to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States by the Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana.”’ 


SEVERE fighting continues in the Philippine Islands. A 
dispatch from Manila on the 22d said the preceding week had 
been ‘‘one of the bloodiest of the war since the first day’s 
fighting around Manila. Authentic reports, mostly official, 
show a total of 378 Filipinos killed, 12 officers and 244 men 
captured, and many more wounded.’’ The number of Fili- 
pino wounded, the dispatch added, ‘‘is hardly guessable. 
Considering that they entirely lack hospital facilities, a great 
majority of the wounded will die.’’ Probably one thousand 
Filipinos were ‘‘ finished’’ by ‘‘ the week's work.’’ 

The same dispatch reports the Filipinos ‘‘have been 
aggressive in almost every department of Luzon.’’ General 
Pio del Pilar’s band has reappeared. Several United States 
posts have been attacked. 

SENATOR Hoar, of Massachusetts, delivered an extended 
and comprehensive speech on the Philippine question in the 
United States Senate on the 17th inst. All the features of 
importance in relation to the subject were carefully and ably 
considered. Heurged a more just and humane policy towards 
the Filipino people, and insisted that if they were treated as 
the Cubans are proposed to be, the war would soon cease. 


A DISPATCH from Calcutta on the 23d instant said: ‘‘ The 
latest official reports from the famine districts say that the 
misery existing there is indescribable and unparalleled, and 


, that the present relief is quite inadequate. The mortality 


among the cattle is also so severe that the authorities are try- 
ing to adapt farm implements so that human power can 
replace that of bullocks. Such a measure has never before 
been necessary.’’ English soldiers at Shahpur were attacked 
bya mob of natives, and roughly used. The Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon, reports that the recent rain storms bave not improved 
the situation; and that the demands for relief are increasing, 
now reaching 5,319,000 persons. 


War operations in South Africa during the week preced- 
ing this writing have beenindecisive. They have been mainly 
in the Free State, south-east of Bloemfontein, around 
Wepener, where the Boers have been besieging an English 
force. Late dispatches—to 24th inst.—indicate that General 
Roberts has sent out from Bloemfontein a large part of his 
force in a movement to surround the Boers. There has been 
no movement of the English army in force northward from 
Bloemfontein. General Cronje is at St. Helena. Tke dis- 
patches from General Roberts, reflecting on subordinate 
commanders, caused much earnest discussion in England. 


—jSSSa—“a—ss——>“ 
THE Ecumenical (world-embracing) Missions Con erence 
began in New York City on the ena’ fame 2,000 Pp 
including missionaries from all parts of the world, being 
present. It will continue nine days, excluding First-days, 
Seven missionary organizations of five religious bodies are 
represented : Congregational, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Meth. 
odist, and Baptist. Ex-President Benjamin Harrison presi 
and made the opening address. President McKinley spoke 
on the evening of the 21st. Two such conferences have been 
previously held, in 1878, and 1887, both in England. 


NEWS NOTES. 


THE historic old ‘‘ meeting-house’’—usually called church 
—at Concord, Mass., now belonging to the Unitarian body 
was entirely burned on the 12th inst. The main structure 
was built in 1712; there had been alterations in 1792 and 
1841. It will be rebuilt. Emerson attended here in the 
closing years of his life; his funeral, also, and those of 
Hawthorne and Thoreau, took place from it. 


A NEw York dispatch, 2oth inst., says: ‘‘ The criminal 
courts and the city prisons are overcrowded. In the Tombs 
Prison are 460 untried prisoners, and, as the new section of 
the prison will not be ready until next November, it has been 
necessary to put three prisonersin one cell. Fifty-five boys 
have been placed in twenty-four cells. Never has there been 
sO many prisoners as now.”’ . 


Ir was disclosed last week, in a debate in Congress 
(House), on the naval appropriation bill that a ‘‘ cadets’ hall” 
at Annapolis would cost the prodigious sum of $12,000,000. 
One representative remarked that all the dormitories on the 
Yale University campus, accommodating 1,800 to 2,000 stu- 
dents, did not cost as much as this one building designed for 
350 cadets. 


A DISPATCH from Ocean Grove, N. J., says the officials of 
that town visited the house of ‘‘a prominent citizen,’’ where 
‘*a large number of ladies’’ were engaged in a ‘‘ progressive 
whist party,’’ and served notice that the terms of the lease of 
the property forbade card-playing. They thereupon ad- 
journed toa hallin Asbury Park, and ‘‘ the game proceeded.” 


THE Transaval Government has asked Gen. Roberts to be 
allowed to send a clergyman to St. Helena, and also a neutral 
Consul to watch the interests of the prisoners, in the same 
manner that Adelbert S. Hay (American Consul) guards the 
interests of the British at Pretoria. 


Dr. E. BENJAMIN ANDREws, formerly president of Brown 
University, now superintendent of public schools of Chicago, 
has been elected Chancellor of Nebraska State University, 
and has accepted the place, to take effect Seventh month 1. 


A LARGE number of Presbyteries meeting within the last 
fortnight have taken action in favor of the revision of the 
Westminster Confession by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, which is soon to meet. 


Several large business houses and manufacturing concerns 
in Chicago, and the Chicago, Burlington, Quincy railroad, 
have made a rule prohibiting the smoking of cigarettes by 
employees during business hours. 

CHARLES Eastwick SMITH, who died in Philadelphia on 
the 15th inst., left one-sixth of his estate to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences. The bequest is estimated to be about 
$65,000. 

LICENSE was an issue in 125 Illinois towns holding elec- 
tions on the 17thinst. It was granted in 55 towns, and re- 
fused in 70, the gains being on the side of prohibition. 

THE total capital projected in new cotton factories in South 
Carolina this year is $ 5,005,000, and in enlarging old mills 
$670,000. Total, $5,675,000. , 

THE spelling Puerto Rico, adopted for a time at Washing: 
ton (not in the INTELLIGENCER) has now been dropped, 4 
it is again officially spelled Porto Rico. ba 

THE ‘‘ World's Convention ’’ of the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union is to be held this year in Edinb 
Scotland, June 22-29. 
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NOTICES. 
#.*The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 





THE recent death of a member of a 
Sedalia, Mo., firm disclosed the fact that 


of bail jelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will | for thirty ~years the firm had kept no 


in the Meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
mriladelpbia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 28, 
1900, at 1.30 o'clock p. m. — 
The Sub-Committees meeting as follows : 
The Indian, in Room No. 2, at Io a. m. 


Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 


m. 
Colored People, Race Street Meeting-house, 
at 9.30 &. m. ; 
Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, at 
10a. m. 
Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m 
Women and Children, in Room No. 5, at 9 


Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
at II a. m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, in 
Room No. 1, at 9.30 a. m. 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, 
at 10 a. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, 
421 Chestnut St. } Clerks, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 
*,* Quarterly Meetings, and other meetings 
will occur as follows : 
FourTH MONTH : 
28. Westbury, 15th St., New York City 
Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. . 
30. Nebraska H.Y.M. Lincoln, Neb. 
FirrH MontH : 
1. Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
2. Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 
7. Nine Partners H. Y. M., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
8. Philadelphia, Race St. 
1o. Abington, Horsham, Pa. 
10. Shrewsbury and Plainfield, Shrews- 
bury, N. J. 
12. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 
14. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
16. Easton and Granville H.Y.M., Gran- 
ville, N. Y. 
19. Short Creek, Concord, O. 
21. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
23. Stillwater, .Somerset, O. 
25. Duanesburg, Ghent, N. Y. 
26. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind. 
28. New York Yearly Meeting. 
Warrington Q. M., Pipe Creek, Md. 
. 2%. Canada H. Y. M., Pickering, Ont. 
29. Burlington Q. M., Crosswicks, N. J. 
30. Southern, Easton, Md. 
31. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 

*,*First-day evening meeting to-morrow, 
(29th inst.) will be held at 35th St. and Lan- 
taster Ave., West Philadelphia, at 7.30 p. m. 
pe gee! attendance of Friends is very 

e. ‘ 
, 


*,"A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
ttee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
beheld at Chichester, Del. Co., Pa., on First- 
tay, Fifth month 6, at 3 o'clock p. m. 
Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will 
in the meeting-house at Centre, Del., 
00 Seventh-day, Fourth month 28, commencing 
#100’clock a.m. All interested are invited 
to be present. 
Horace L. Ditwortu, Clerk 
ELLEN P. Way, } — 
*;* Merion Meeting (near Philadelphia), con- 
tenes on First-day, at 10.30 a. m., and the 
“lay School about 1130 a. m. Friends 
Sthers coming from Philadelphia by trains 
at 9.15 and 9.45 a. m., are met by con- 


a rey charge) at Narberth station, 


Notices continued on page 340. 


account books. It did a strictly cash 
business, and divided the day’s receipts 
each night, share and share alike. When 
a bill of goods was purchased, each mem- 
ber of the firm paid one-half of the 
money, carried in his pocket. 


A HANDSOMELY dressed woman who 
was passing through a Brooklyn street on 
one of the recent cold days observed that 
a horse was standing uncovered, while his 
blanket lay on the ground beneath him. 
She picked it up, buckled it securely and 
passed on without seeming to realize that 
she had done anything unusual.—[New 
York Tribune. ] 





£39 


THE 66th birthday of President Eliot of 
Harvard University reminds a writer in a 
Boston newspaper of a story he once told 
of himself at a Harvard alumni dinner, 
something like this : ; 

‘*I cannot acknowledge that as the 
years go by lam growing old. I have 
evidence to the contrary. When I was 
proctor at Cambridge a few years after 
my graduation I learned that the students 
spoke of me habitually as ‘Old Eliot.’ A 
few nights ago, on the other hand, I met 
a group of students in the street, and 
when I had passed them I heard one say 
to the others, ‘I wonder where Charlie 
has been so late.’ ’’ 


NOTHING great was ever achieved with- 
out enthusiasm.— [Emerson. ] 


« 


ROYAL 


The absolutely pure 


BAKING POWDER 


ROYAL—the most celebrated 
of all the baking powders in the 


world—celebrated 


for its great leavening 
strength and purity. 
It makes your cakes, 
bread, etc., 
healthful; it assures 
you against alum and 


biscuit, 


all forms of adultera- 
tion that go with the 


cheap brands. 





Alum baking powders are low priced, as alum costs but 
two cents a pound; tut alum is a corrosive poison and 
it renders the baking powder dangerous to use in food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore ARMSTRONG & McKEL' ‘ 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following gurumn-pavaan LF the trouble people have with 
i i : Pittsburgh. : : 
es DAVIB aes paint, nowadays, is because 
FP. . 
oe aa mee hurry the painter. If you want the 
“gir . Cincinnati. ‘ ‘ ee 
7 tee lamas maa old-fashioned kind of painting — the kind 
20. Aisquith Street, Baltimore. _— that lasts — 1 
27. York BRADLEY asts employ a competent 
Jun J. Conner, Chairman. nour) New¥ax. | painter and see that he uses Pure 
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be presented by Mary A. Nichols. 
Harry A. HAWKINs, 


Mary W. ALBERTSON, Clerks. 


*,* The semi annual meeting of the Bucks 
County First-day School Union, will be held at 
Fallsington, Penna., on ‘Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 28, opening at 10.30 a. m. 

All interested Friends are cordially invited. 
IsABEL L. WORTHINGTON, \ Clerks 
ROBERT KENDERDINE, F 

*,* The following compose the Committee to 
assist securing homes for strangers in attendance 
at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 
Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 
Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 
Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 
Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 N. Gratz street. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, will attend meetings as follows : 

FourTH MONTH : 
29. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 
Aquita J. LInvILt, Clerk. 








IT is claimed that the Wesleyan Female 
College, at Macon, Ga., was the first 
woman's college in the world. It was es- 
tablished by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, of that town, in 1836. 


THE amount of national bank stock 
held by women in America is estimated 
at $130,000,000, and the amount of pri- 
vate and State bank stock at $1 37,000,000. 


Disarmament of Nations; or, 
Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
A vigorous and earnest presentation. 


Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 





National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 





REDUCED RATES TO CINCINNATI. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT OF 
PEOPLE’S PARTY NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


For the benefit of those desiring to visit Cin- 
cinnati during the session of the People’s Party 
National Convention, on the 9th of next month, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
tickets from all:stations at the rate of one first- 
class fare for the round trip. Tickets will be 
Sold and good going on May 7 only, and 
returning leaving Cincinnati not later than May 
12. 





LAST PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The last of the present series of Pennsylvania 
Railroad three-day personally-conducted tours 
to Washington, D. C., will be run on the 3d of 
Fifth-month. The rate, $14.50 from New 
York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points, includes trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, and transfer 
of passenger and baggage from station to hotel. 
These rates include accommodations for two 
days at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or 
Ebbitt House. For accommodations at Wil- 
lard s, Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, 
$2.50 less. All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons.. An experienced Chaperon will also 
accompany the party. 

Side trips may also be made to Mount Ver- 
non, the home of George Washington; Old 
Point Comfort, opposite which the Monitor and 
Merrimac met in their memorable struggle ; and 
Richmond, Va. These side trip excusion 
tickets may be obtained by holders of Pennsyl- 
vania tour tickets at the following rates: Mount 
Vernon, 75 cents; Old Point Comfort, $3.50 
via steamer, $6.00 all rail; Richmond, $4.00. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
Neward, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 


Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad | 


Street Station, Philadelphia. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, Henry Phipps, and 
James B. Dill are each less than 5% feet 
high. Another illustration of the fact that 
the number of stories is no indication of 


TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


THE Southern Railway announces that 
the total eclipse of the sun, Fifth month 
28, will be visible at various points along 
its line in Alabama, Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, and Virginia. For this occasion a 
rate of four cents per mile, one way, for 
the round trip will be made, for parties of 
ten or more, travelling together on one 
ticket, short line distance to govern in 
computing rates. 

Specific advice of movements will have 
to be given in advance in order to get 
authority for the dates of sale, the limitof 
tickets, and the points to which -it is 
desired that they be sold. 

For further information apply to Chas. 
L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia. 


Two men were arguing upon the ques 
tion of the need of a general and imme 
diate spelling reform, and the discussion 
waxed earnest. ‘‘ Look here, Ferguson, 
said one of the two at last, ‘‘ why are you 
so bitter in your opposition to reforming 
the language?’’ ‘‘ Because,’’ replied the 
other with emphasis, ‘‘I have just 
invested twelve dollars in a new dit 
tionary !"’ 


THE secret of success is constancy 
purpose.—[ Disraeli. ] 


THE demand for snuff is increasing 
rapidly, and the big tobacco companies 
are paying more attention to this 
of the business, but the one great , 
for snuff in the United States~is still m 
the South and Southwest. 


THE ages of the four generations of the 
royal family in the direct line of a 
sion are: The Queen, 80; Prince 
Wales, 57; Duke of York, 34; Prince 
Edward of York, 5. 


IF a man look sharply and attentively, 
he shall see Fortune; for though she 


the contents of the attic. —[N. Y. World.] | blind, she is not invisible.—[Bacon-] 
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you can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will 


last till some accident hap- 


pens to it. 
Macbeth’s “‘ pearl top * 


“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others, That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 

Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and thei- 
proper chimneys. With it you can always orde 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
‘sburgh, Pa, 


Add-ess Macsetn, ) 





SAMUEL DUTCHER 


‘Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street. 
William D. Yarnall & Co. 





REAL EstaTE, CONVEYANCING. 


Ciry, West PHILapELPHIA, AND DgLawarEe Co 


Properties of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exc 5 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 
ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 
ARCHITECTS 


Phone No. 9. 








———— 
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526 Main Street, Darby, Pa. 


MR. BONES’ ADDRESS. 


A LECTURER who was gifted with rather 
unusual but none the less praiseworthy 
good sense is the subject of a bright story 
in London 7id-Bits : 

He was invited to speak at a local gath- 
ering, and, being nobody in particular, 
was placed last on the list of speakers. 
The chairman also introduced several 
speakers, whose names were not on the 
list, and the audience was tired out when 
he said, introducing the lecturer: ‘* Mr. 
Bones will now give us his address.”’ 

‘« My address,’’ said Mr. Bones, ‘is 
551 Park Villas, S. W., andI wish you 
all good-night.”’ 





A MAN went into a store in Fairfield, 
Me., the other day, and remarked that 
everything, excepting boots, that he had 
on, viz., stockings, shirts, underclothes, 
outside clothes and cap, were spun, woven, 
and made by his mother. 


A LITTLE four-year-old occupied an 
upper berth in the sleeping car. In the 
middle of the night his mother asked him 
if he knew where he was. ‘‘ Tourse! do,’ 
he replied. ‘‘I’minthe top drawer.’’— 
[Woman's Journal. } 


AN Arkansas woman and her seven 
children recently travelled to Minnesota 
on one ticket. The children were all 
within the prescribed age limit, there 
being two sets of twins. 


In Manila a Filipino was asked to 
identify some soldiers against whom 
charges had been made. The man couldn't 
do it. ‘‘All Americans look alike to me,’’ 
he said. 


‘* DOESN'T golf interfere with work ?’’ 
asked the young man. ‘‘ Certainly not,’’ 
answered the enthusiast. ‘‘ Work inter- 
feres with golf.’’—[Washington Star. ] 


DODIDoPIiDisBioDi De Daan 
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To the Person who can form the GREATEST 
NUMBER OF WORDS from the letters in 


MONEY IN PRIZES fatte 


L-E-A-T-H-E-R-I-N-E 

we will give $10; to the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $5 ; to 
the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $3 ; and to each one of those 
forming the next largest number, $1 will be given—until $25 in all shall have been 
distributed. The contest is open to everyone —men, women, and children. A great 
number of words can be made from Leatherine, thus: hat, lather, leather, eat, tra, 
etc.,etc. In forming a word it should be remembered that no letter may be used 
more times than it appears in Leatherine, and proper names must be excluded. 

The only condition to this contest is that everyone who competes shall purchase a 
bottle of Leatherine from their grocer or shoe dealer, and when sending the list of 
words, shall give the name of the dealer where the Leatherine was purchased. //, 
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awarding the prizes. 


er, your dealer does not keep it, send us his mame with your list of words, and 
enclose 25 cents for a package of Leatherine. Let everyone send their list promptly. 
The offer will not close until August Ist, dut in case two persons should send in the 
same number of words, the one whose list is received first will be given preference in 


Leatherine is well worth buying without an he f i It i i 

+ y hope of a prize. Itis a dressing for 
rendering shoes absolutely waterproof, and is a perfect substitute for overshoes. 
ENDORSED BY THE ENTIRE POLICE DEPARTMENT OF PHILADELPHIA, AND IS RE- 
COMMENDED BY EVERYONE WHO USES IT. 


will make it soft and comfortable, and twice as durable. 
new shoes, making the leather pliable and easily adjusted to the feet. Address 

THE «IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER”’ MFG. CO. 
212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


IT Is 


It will not injure the finest leather, but 
It removes the horror of 


: 
: 
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Dependable Footwear. 


This is a great Shoe store, be- 
cause every worthy grade is here, in 
all the popular leathers and regular 
sizes, at the lowest prices it is safe to 
pay; and because you can’t find 
doubtful or out-of-date stock here 
at any price: 

Women’s S. & C. Special Shoes—These 
win new friends every day, as they 
deserve ; comparison with any of the 
$3.50 sorts sold elsewhere results in 
favor of this popular $3.00 shoe. Here 
in twenty approved styles. 

Men’s Shoes—in all the wanted styles 
and leathers. You get a good shoe, 
in any fashionable shape, for $3.50; a 
better one at $4.00, and a still higher 
grade at $5.00. 


Boys’ Shoes—a fine assortment in the 
sturdy sorts for ordinary wear, and the 
finer dress shoes—$1.75 to $4.00. 


Childern’s Shoes—sizes 8% to 10%, all 
the wanted leathers—$1.25 to $2.50. 


Misses’ Shoes—sizes 11 to 2, all grades 
from the substantial S. & C. School 
Shoes at $1.50 and $2.00, to the best 
quality of dress shoes at $3.50. 


Mail orders receive prompt and ac- 
curate attention. Address orders ‘‘De- 
partment C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 





1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 
























J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
* 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
its. 


Established 1874. *Phone 1-43-95-D. 


R. G. ALFORD, 


Hardware, Tools, and Cutlery, 
House Furnishing Goods, 


S. W. cor. 22d and Callowhill Sts. 
Bicycles, Fishing Tackle, Varnishes, Paint. 


WILLIAM B. RAYBOLD, 
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724 Buttonwood St., Philad’a- 





Because of the low rates 
OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated b 
H.. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on'improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 


ISAA E, 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa. 















































F. GUTEKUNST, _ 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 














712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 





Richmond Reports. 


ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still be 
had, by addressing 


INTELLIGENCER. 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 





Capital $2,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000, 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION Mo 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES, ar. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS oF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL Estate, 
SAFEs TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B- MORRIS, President, 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid, 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc, ; 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. , 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN;; Vice President and A 
ASA'S. WING; Manager of Ingurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Oficer, ROR 


a 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Oficer, J]. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant A 
G ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H- TROTH; Secretary, C, WALTER BORTOM ” AVD 










To Repair ? 
pio Repair | Merchants’ Trust Company, 
cles use 611-613 CHESTNUT STREET, 
‘ 9 CAPITAL foubeceibed), o's. slam 
Ma Ors CAPITAL (paid im), 2 250,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,. |. 2152: eae 
poeseesig 30,094.49 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. . Loans made on Mort- 
sage and Approyed Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 


(emont 


Remember Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 
MAJOR'S JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President 
eos JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
YYZ Yy NT, ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
tj p Uf MAOR WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
V7 earner. DIRECTORS. 


Nicuovas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 


Copies of the Report of the Friends’ Confer- Journ =, Busans, 


Epwarp §, Sa 

T. Bottox Tom 
LLWoopD BgEcKen 

Epwin S.Drxon, 

oun F. Lewis, Warren G. 

Homas R. Git, Samuet Baxcrort, Jr., 

Has. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCotum, 

Aurrep I. Puituirs. 


HERBERT P. WORTH, 
West Chester, Penna. 


H.C. BODEN & CO., 


S. B. Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. ’ Cm 


OPTICIANS GEORGE ¢. ENR, 


: _ Special attention os tos making and adjusting glasses 806 Market St. 
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PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Publicist os tsellers, Stationers, 
MBck uk Book Manufacturers, 

Engravers, and “Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, ‘ 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 





Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG,,.627 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, © 0- | 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 










Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 

AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 

SPEED. 
















§. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streel: & 
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